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In God We Trust 


By John T. McNeill 
Ps. 31:15. My Times Are In Thy Hand 


The Psalter is a great mirror of the realities of human experience. 
How often we find the psalmists as men on the verge of desperation, 
hounded and beaten and frightened and discouraged, and then cele- 
brating their rescue by the mercy of God. 

Here is one of these harried and delivered souls. He has been through 
trouble a-plenty. Indeed, the sources of it are still all about him. He 
is so wasted and weakened with grief that his acquaintances dread to 
see him approach: they run away from him in the street. And his enemies 
(apparently idolators, v.6) have designs on his life. But he has also 
a rich experience of deliverance and consolation, and this is the dominant 
theme. This is the theme on which he generalizes and ceases to be 
merely personal, as in verses 19 and 20: 

O how abundant is thy goodness, 
which thou hast laid up for those who fear thee, 
and wrought for those who take refuge in thee, 
in the sight of the sons of men! 
In the covert of thy presence thou hidest them 
from the plots of men; 
thou holdest them safe under thy shelter 
from the strife of tongues. 

The climactic point, seems to be here in the middle of the psalm. He 
is shattered like a broken vessel — They are whispering about his fate — 
There is terror on every side — they plot to take his life: But the voice 
is calm and strong: 

But I trust in thee, O Lord, 
I say, “Thou art my God.’ 
My times are in thy hand. 

This man, who lived far away and long ago, is our fellow-sufferer 
and our fellow-believer. 

“In the hand of God.” That is a meaningful phrase. There was a 
writer in ancient Egypt who spoke thus of the afflicted, enfeebled, handi- 
capped, and apparently of the moral cripples too, those guilty of evil 
deeds. They are said to be in the hand of God. In a peculiar way God 
is dealing with them; and man must treat them considerately. .. . 
“Laugh not at a blind man, nor tease a dwarf . . . Tease not a man 


Dr. McNeill is Auburn Professor of Church History in the Seminary. 
This sermon was delivered in James Memorial Chapel on Sunday, 
January 11, 1953. 











who is in the hand of God, nor be of fierce countenance toward him 
when he has transgressed . . . Better a beggar who is in the hand of 
God than such as are safely housed in a comfortable dwelling.” At any 
rate, our psalmist’s spirit rises through sorrow and disaster to affirm 
that God has placed his life in sanctuary. It is from this psalm that 
Jesus drew the words ... “Into thy hands I commit my spirit” (v.5) 
(Luke 23:46 — prefaced by the word “Father’’). Translating this to 
N.T. language, we turn to Romans 8:38: 

For I am sure that neither death nor life, 

nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 

present, nor things to come, nor powers, 

nor height, nor depth, nor anything else 

in creation, will be able to separate us 

from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 

Lord. 
St. Paul found himself so laid hold upon by the spirit of Christ that 
he declares that he is pressing on to make Christ’s righteousness his own, 
“because Christ has made me his own.” (Phil. 3:12). 

There is an arresting statement at the beginning of the Heidelberg 

Catechism: 


Question 1. What is thy only comfort in life and in death? 


Answer: That I, with body and soul, both in life and in 
death, am not my own, but belong to my faithful 
saviour. 


Very familiar here is the insight of George Matheson’s hymn: 
Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 

The psalmist is unshakably convinced that the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of life cannot remove him from the care of God. Through all 
life’s anxious turning-points and menacing crises, indeed through its 
mishaps and frustrations, its deepest sorrows and bitterest disappoint- 
ments, he will take shelter in the goodness of God. It is a very personal 
reflection on the psalmist’s part, this reference to “my times,” and it 
calls forth a response from every one of us. We cannot avoid feeling 
poignantly the hazards of these crucial points in our lives, when significant 
decisions are made, affecting all that follows. If we enter into this 
writer’s frame of mind we recognize each of these times of decision as 
a gateway to a new experience of God. We shall then contemplate them 
without perturbation or fretful anxiety, even with a spiritual delight. 

And this is something greater than any confidence in what is called 
a happy outcome; it is the joyful realization of the sufficiency of God. 
The plural form “times” indicates clearly that no abstract consideration 
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of “time” is involved. The writer thinks very simply of the stages of 
the personal life, its new emergencies and points of departure — Nothing 
perhaps so casual as a new year or a birthday; rather something like 
the passing from one to another of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man in 
As You Like It. We pass, stage by stage, from infant in arms to doddering 
age. Shakespeare makes each stage pitiable or ridiculous. But each 
may be enobled where there is commitment to God and deliverance 
from anxiety. 


It is not human to wish to die young, but to live long is inevitably 
to become old — and life is rounded out at last — “and which of you 
by being anxious can add one cubit to his span of life?” (Matt. 6:27). 
There is a lot of sentimental nonsense written about keeping young as 
long as possible. If there is a kind of youthfulness that is desirable in 
old age, it is something quite different from the youth we experienced 
at twenty. The sprightliness of step would still be good, no doubt; but 
what of the callow and immature judgment, the unjustifiable self-assur- 
ance, the vacancies that have since been filled with some beginning of 
knowledge? There is an ancient proverb: “If you would be young 
when you are old, you must be old when you are young.” Old-time 
biographies make a point of boasting that the hero or saint was never 
young, but showed the qualities of maturity in boyhood. These inter- 
changes of what is natural to each period of life are deplorable. But 
it is surely not unnatural, and most desirable, to retain true vigor of 
mind and spirit to the end of our days. Nothing can be so conducive 
to this as to cultivate the sense of God’s presence, to place on the Lord 
reliance, and know his protecting and invigorating power. 

We have to live with our own past, and that also we should place 
in God’s hands. A short time ago a young man who had not the courage 
to come to terms with his own past, had the hardihood to dash his body 
to death in an airplane. Merely to live from day to day and perform 
a round of duties without quitting and without whimpering is an 
achievement not to be despised. It may cost more in grim courage to 
live than to die. As we commit our past to God, it must be with no 
assumption that the record is commendable. As we view it honestly 
in the presence of God, it is a wasteland of failure and error, of sins 
and grievances, of lost opportunities, of wounds given and received, 
brightened only by His love. Apart from God, our past is not an agree- 
able companion. But if we yield assent to the seeking and forgiving 
love of God and find sanctuary in his goodness, saying, “Thou art my 
God, my past times are’in thy hand,” life becomes whcle again. When 
we could not forgive ourselves, He forgave us; and made it possible 
for us to forgive ourselves and to forgive those who, sharing our own 
faults, have injured us. This is the great divine adventure of the New 
Testament. “God who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which 
He loved us, made us alive together with him (by grace you have been 
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saved) . . . for He is our peace who hath made us both one .. . that 
he might create in us one new man .. . and reconcile us both to God 
in one body by the cross.” 

One of the problems of the psychiatrist is sometimes spoken of as 
getting the patient to accept himself. He has to come to terms with 
his personality and life situation, his physical appearance, his mental 
limitations, perhaps his racial type, or some congenital handicap, or 
(one of the most difficult of adjustments) with some sudden affliction 
or crippling accident. Many there are — and we all understand why — 
who become wretched and unhappy and inwardly devastated, by dwelling 
upon their frustrating circumstances, the limitations of their talents 
and opportunities, the burden of their tasks and the smallness of their 
strength. None of us has a right, I think, to despise, or even to reprove 
another over such a difficulty. There are always peculiar circumstances 
to consider, and the heart knoweth his own bitterness. But if we 
cultivate the habit of taking shelter in God’s love we shall at least have 
a wholesome perspective on our handicaps. It is a form of pride — 
the mother of sins and the breeder of griefs — that we should reject 
ourselves thus. We are too proud to admit that this defective, unattrac- 
tive person is I. In the celebrated Journal of the Geneva philosopher 
Henri Frédéric Amiel, I came upon this Pascal-like paradox: “There are 
two stages of pride, one when we approve ourselves, and a second when 
we reject ourselves.” A humble approach is needed. 

Perfection is not in man, but in God. “When the perfect is come, 
the imperfect will pass away.” We cannot make our little service seem 
great, but we can commit it prayerfully to God, who embraces it in his 
infinite completeness, and takes away our shame that it is so little. 
“I have lived my life, and that which I have done may He within 
Himself make pure,” says the dying king in Tennyson. 

“Lord, I have not what I ought to have,” wrote Augustine, 
“and cannot do what I ought to do. Give what Thou com- 
mandest and command what Thou wilt.” (Conf. X.29). 

Studdert-Kennedy has some rough-cast verses on this theme: 

It is not finished, Lord. 
There is not one thing done. 
There is no battle of my life 
That I have really won. 
And now I come to tell Thee 
How I have fought to fail. 


I cannot read the writing of the years; 

My eyes are full of tears. 
It gets all biurred and won’t make sense. 

It’s full of contradictions like the scriblings 
of a child. 








I can but hand it in, and hope 

That thy great mind, which reads 
The writings of so many lives, 

Will understand this scrawl 
And what it strives to say 

And leaves unsaid. 


Not that we should ever accept ourselves as, now, the best we can 
ever be. Rather we should accept what now we are — this me of January 
1953 — as a candidate for a life of richer fruitfulness and fuller enjoy- 
ment of God with the circling months and years. For a Christian to 
say to himself, either that he has attained perfection or that it’s no 
use hoping to approach more closely to it, is a kind of blasphemy. Only 
we must begin from here, not from some imagined state, from some 
phantom substitute for our personality. Our future “times,” or sections 
of life’s span, are also entrusted to God. Here we are trusting where 
we cannot see. We can know our future only after it has become a 
part of our past. The ancients spoke of time as “the devourer” and 
Shakespeare calls it a cormorant. The past devours the future. While 
the past grows, its appetite for the future is not assuaged. Nor can we 
say that the future grows less, save with respect to our personal lives 
and the reckoning of the years. In one sense, security against the future 
wholly escapes us. It is shrouded wholly from our eyes. We know not 
what a day may bring forth. In vain we peer into total darkness. The 
study of tables of probabilities, and of our blood pressure, will give 
us no real certainties. With regard to our own future days, it is not 
for us to know the times and the seasons. 


Many people are morbidly anxious to learn about their future. 
Astrologers enjoyed great popularity, and good incomes, through many 
centuries. They had large numbers of folk convinced that the world 
would end in the year 1186; and they induced at least one man to build 
a Noah’s Ark for himself and his family in 1524, when a new universal 
flood was indicated by the stars. Instead there was a drought. But 
even in this century, and in this city, the old quackery goes on. Look 
up “Astrologers” in the telephone Red Book and see what I mean. 
One of them calls himself a “confidential adviser to executives.” Another 
offers ‘a blueprint of the roadway of your life.” If professionals can 
commercialize this craving to unveil our days to come, they must have 
reason to believe that the craving is widespread, at least among the 
gullible. 


Yet we are not psychologically constituted so that we could profit 
by such knowledge even if we could obtain it. Even if the horoscope 
were wholly reliable and wholly favorable, we should find ourselves 
happier to retain the spice of uncertainty which is our natural heritage. 
Our psalmist, a man of faith, would not be likely to feel the morbid 
craving that the astrologist exploits. 
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I trust in Thee, O Lord, 
I say “Thou art my God — 
My times are in thy hand...’ 
Save me in thy steadfast love, 

Life to him, looked upon as an adventure of the future, is caught 
up in the plan of God. This is a part of what Jesus means in Matt. 
6:25-34. Do not be anxious for tomorrow. Look at the birds: your 
Father feeds them . . . Consider the wild lilies, with whose beauty 
Solomon’s raiment could not compete. If God so clothes the grass, will 
he not much more clothe you? . . . Seek first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness; the other things will be added. When we turn in trust to God, 
temporary things take their secondary place. My future time, and future 
state in this world and the next, these are entrusted to God. 


If I were to stop here I might justly be accused of teaching an 
unwholesome quietism, a religious do-nothingism. But Christianity 
knows no resignation that means the acceptance of low attainment, of 
moral defeat, of a useless way of life that never challenges the world. 
With the experience of forgiveness comes newness of life. To rest in 
God is to be endowed with resources of power. Responding thus to 
God’s love our souls attain to that inward peace that enables us out- 
wardly to contend for the Kingdom of God. Says Thomas Traherne: 

Love being the end of souls, they are never perfect till they 
are in act what they are in power . . . Till they love, they 
are idle, or misemployed . . . Till we become therefore all 
Act, as God is, we can never rest, nor ever be satisfied. 

People are often surprised to discover that men of devout life are 
also men of resolute action. There should be no reason there for 
surprise. The true saint is a hardy and vigorous soul. He has access 
to the source of spiritual energy. He is the joy of the Lord, and a welling 
gratitude that God is known to him. Herein is strength. The man who 
takes sanctuary with God will not be afraid to confront the world and 
to act and speak with boldness at the call of duty. I like the exhilaration 
of that other psalmist who exclaims (18:29) “Yea, by thee I can crush 
a troop, and by my God I can leap over a wail.” 

The text does not invite us to spiritual lassitude or idleness. Rather 
we are to enjoy that inner rest that is consistent with intense activity, 
that recollectedness, in which energy is renewed and unified and conse- 
crated; — and these lives of ours, weak and profitless else, are carried 
in the stream of God’s active and redemptive love, and as Dante phrased 
it, “by that love impelled That moves the sun in Heaven and all the 
stars.” I have been speaking of a personal religion, of something central 
to Christian experience. 

We are all intensely aware of the historic crisis through which we 
are passing — with all our fellowmen throughout the world. The public 
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utterances even of the more optimistic interpreters are grave. We are 
alert for trouble — that may mount to unimaginable disaster. We have 
wrested from nature her long hidden secrets and taken to ourselves 
power so great that it may either destroy us or enrich us beyond the 
dreams of men of old. We enter upon a new year — and we enter a 
new political era in this, the most influential nation in the world. We 
are right to make some effort to meet possible future conditions. We 
are right to use our knowledge of history, of present facts, to exercise 
our reason and our skill, to train our imagination upon the future so 
that at least some things in it will not wholly surprise us. 


But there remain vast possibilities of which we can have no anticipa- 
tion. It is only by the exercise of faith in God that we can contemplate 
the future of man calmly. If there were no God, there would be no 
hope. The crisis seems to echo in our ears old words: “Choose you, 
in this generation, whom you will serve.” The man of faith, without 
shrinking from effort to meet the crisis by the use of all his wisdom, 
takes comfort in an inward assurance that our times — these crucial 
years of the 1950’s — are in God’s hands, with all the years that follow. 
Although we have no glimpse through the impenetrable wall that hides 
the future, we may await it without panic or fear, knowing that, what- 
ever may befall, man will not move out of the realm of the divine 
purpose, and trusting in the continuing operation of God’s redemptive 
love. Whatever the new bombs may shatter, they do not shatter the 
plan of God. It remains whole, and we remain in it. 

While Faith outranging Reason’s small domain 
Sees all the parts framed in a worthful whole — 
The hidden future subject to His reign 
Who shaped in us this Godward-striving soul. 


Prayer: 

Lord of the ages and the hours, help us to know Thy presence 
through all our swiftly passing days. We would offer to Thee our past 
years for Thy forgiveness, our present thoughts and activities for Thy 
guidance; we would repose in Thee our faith and trust concerning all 
that may befall us and our fellow men. 

May we not lay waste our powers by vain anxieties, but restore them 
in Thy love, and commit them gladly to Thy service. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 











Tillich on Philosophy and Theology 
By J. Heywood Thomas 


is ONE OF His writings William James speaks with contempt of the 
critic who crawls like a fly over each page of an author’s work in an 
attempt to catch the author out, producing in the end criticisms as 
minute as the insect to which James compared him. We are eager to 
dispel any misconceptions about the nature of the criticisms we shall 
here attempt to make of the prodigious systematic effort we have wit- 
nessed in Prof. Tillich’s Systematic Theology Vol. I. It may be that they 
would strike some as presumptuous and others as trivial. This alone 
we claim, that they reveal an attitude towards philosophical theology 
which we believe is needed desperately. It is our conviction that if the 
technique of linguistic analysis or the logical analysis of language were 
applied to theology, its study would not only be less suspect than it has 
been in academic circles but also more fruitful. 

Meanwhile, it really will not do for theologians to gibe at those 
philosophers whom they dub “logical positivists” and charge them with 
the methodological sin of evading the issue. Actually it is the theologian 
who evades the issue which the philosopher raises. There is a tragic 
ignorance of the linguistic technique among theologians, and there 
are but few who show sufficient sympathy with it to attempt to under- 
stand it. In this situation it is quite idle to talk of either the desir- 
ability or the necessity of regaining the mediaeval synthesis between 
philosophy and theology. All efforts “towards a Christian philosophy” 
will be worthless; for, however much they may achieve, they will not 
meet the real issue for contemporary theology. To our mind this is 
the task of understanding the nature of Christian theology by means 
of the so-called linguistic philosophy. 

We shall try to illustrate here what we mean by considering how 
Prof. Tillich’s talk about philosophy and its relation to theology is 
misleading. One of the most important aspects of Tillich’s system is 
that in a period of unsettlementiin theology it offers almost as elabo- 
rate and inclusive a system of theology as Thomism. In particular, 
it claims the attention of all philosophers and theologians as a new 
attempt to deal with the problem of the relation of theology to philoso- 
phy. If Tillich’s “correlation” of philosophy and theology can be shown 
to be inadequate then we have made a criticism of the system that is 
neither an important matter of detail nor yet a matter of taking sides. 
Now it is precisely this sort of criticism that we want to make here. Our 
Mr. Thomas, a Foreign Fellow at the Seminary from Wales, has done 
graduate study in Cambridge University. Professor Tillich has referred 
to him in class as his “logical critic.” 
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contention is quite simply that the correlation which Tillich has effected 
holds good only because it is purely logical or formal truth. In other 
words, we argue that Tillich’s assertion that philosophy and theology 
are interrelated is a tautology, something that is true by definition — 
and only by definition. 

I. We cannot here enter upon a detailed discussion of the technical 
point of Tillich’s view of the definition of philosophy. It will suffice 
if we say that he does not describe what the philosopher does nowadays 
so much as what he did at the time of the Neo-Hegelian movement. 
Tillich’s idea of philosophy is much nearer the ‘idealism’ of someone 
like Bradley than it is the ‘realism’ which has been characteristic of 
philosophy in the last twenty or thirty years. This notion of what the 
task of philosophy is misleads us because it would give us a picture of 
philosophy which is dominated by the model of science. Now the 
primary task of science is usually said to be description. The scientist 
describes the world for us, and sometimes the philosopher will rebuke 
him for going beyond the limits of his function and doing something 
more than description. In the same way this view of philosophy insists 
that philosophy’s tasks is that of describing “the nature of reality.” Now, 
we would agree that philosophy is purely descriptive, but we would 
add that this descriptive task is to be thought of in terms of a description 
of logic and not at all of fact. So nothing could be more wrong than 
to imagine the philosopher as someone who does the same work as the 
scientist but in a more general and better way. Such, however, is the 
impression one has on reading Tillich’s discussion of what philosophy is. 

This definition of philosophy as “that cognitive approach to reality 
in which reality as such is the object” is extremely important in Tillich’s 
system. For it is this which enables him to go on to say that really 
philosophy and theology are closely inter-related if not indeed identical. 
Let us see how he does this: 

“Philosophy necessarily asks the question of reality as a whole, the 
question of the structure of being. Theology necessarily asks the 
same question, for that which concerns us ultimately must belong 
to reality as a whole; it must belong to being. . . . The structure of 
being and the categories and concepts describing this structure are 
an implicit or explicit concern of every philosopher and of every 
theologian.” 


That is to say, there must inevitably be some concordat between philoso- 
phy and theology since they are both dealing with the same question. 
But is this anything more than a pure tautology? Its truth is simply a 
matter of definition. 

What Tillich has done is to define both philosophy and theology 
as the study of the real, and from this it inevitably follows that there 





1 Systematic Theology 1, pp. 20-21. 
1] 








is a necessary correlation between them. But it is in no way different 
from saying “X is defined as A and Y is defined as A. Therefore X and Y 
are alike.” That is, it is an empty tautology. Its truth is beyond doubt — 
because it does not say anything except what was contained in the 
premise. 


II. It is true that Tillich’s next step in the discussion is to show 
how philosophy and theology are related and how they differ. But even 
within- this attempt to give the tautology content we have the same 
recourse to the cast-iron certainty of the tautology. He says that “every 
creative philosopher is a hidden theologian.”? What does this amount 
to? Ultimately this too is a tautology, a truth of logic. Tillich gives 
reasons for the statement* which by their very grandiloquent form 
tend to hide the emptiness of the assertion. We now turn to an exam- 
ination of them. 


The reasons are these. (1) The philosopher “exists” and is condi- 
tioned by his psychological, sociological and historical situation. (2) He 
exists in the power of an ultimate concern, for without such a concern 
his philosophy lacks seriousness and creativity. (3) His intuition of the 
universal logos of the structure of reality as a whole is found by a 
particular logos which appears to him in the particular place where he 
is and reveals to him the meaning of the whole. (4) This particular 
logos is a matter of active commitment within a special community. 
Now just what does all this say? Simply that since we have defined 
theology as that study of the real which is related to it existentially, 
philosophy, which is also a study of the real, becomes theology whenever 
it has any existential concern. Of course, you can say this if you want 
to do so; but the point is that it is really a quite empty assertion since 
it says something which is true only by definition. This is a place where 
the meaning of a term is laid down or legislated unnecessarily. For not 
only is it trivial — it is actually misleading. Jean Paul Sartre is a philoso- 
pher who would reveal all these characteristics. But if you call Sartre 
a theologian then you must introduce a number of caveats when you 
go on to say that Karl Barth and Emil Brunner are also theologians. 
So many would these caveats be that the use of the word in the first 
situation leads to unnecessary complications in our language. Thus is 
it not significant that Prof. Randall does not take this description of 
himself very seriously? It is like saying that a dog is an animal with 
four legs, a furry coat and a tail, and that in so far as a cat has these 
characteristics it is a dog! 


III. The antiquated view of philosophy which we saw in Tillich’s 
definition is what we meet here and there in the course of his answer 
to the question of the relation of philosophy and theology. Thus he 


2 ibid., p. 25. 
3 ibid. 
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says that in so far as he is guided by a passion for truth the philosopher 
is no different from the scientist. Now it may be that the scientists 
of America are such metaphysically minded people that they do speak 
of their work as an expression of their passion for truth. This much, 
however, we know — that there are many scientists who admit quite 
frankly that they have no such interest. Indeed they are quite emphatic 
in their assertion that their task is quite simply that of finding the most 
likely and useful hypothesis to explain certain phenomena. Their 
criterion is simply elegance and predictability. So that nowhere in science 
is there concern with truth. But Tillich says that the philosopher 
collaborates with the scientist and is actually dependent on him. Now 
this is very strange indeed! 

Prof. John Wisdom once said that if he were asked which was the 
more important for philosophy — science or fairy-tales — he would have 
no hesitation in saying that fairy-tales were. By this beautifully eccentric 
remark Wisdom sought to make clear that philosophy is not at all like 
science. What the scientist does is to reduce facts to as few concepts as 
possible — but this sort of explanation does not concern the philosopher. 
Philosophy is logical, science factual. This tendency to interpret the 
task of philosophy according to the model of science is the reason why 
Tillich distinguishes philosophical assertions from theological ones by 
making the former cosmological in character and the latter soteriological. 
“The philosopher deals with the categories of being in relation to the 
material which is structured by them.”> It is not very clear to us 
what this means. The only meaning we can see it has is this, that if 
one is to speak meaningfully of categories of being one must speak of 
the being of different concrete things. But this Tillich would deny. So 
he clearly means to say that the task of the philosopher is that of 
presenting one with a picture of the nature of the world. Thus when 
he states the second point of divergence between the theologian and 
the philosepher he says that “the philosopher looks at the whole of 
reality in order to discover within it the structure of reality as a whole.”® 
Now what the phrase “the whole of reality” means unless it means 
every part of the world it is hard to say. And if it does mean “all that is” 
is it not both an impossible task and, anyway, science and not philosophy? 


The talk about the “identity” that there is between the “objective” 
and “subjective” reason, between the logos of reality as a whole and the 
logos working in the. scientist is pure idealism. Here again we have 
a picture of the philosopher as that of someone who, by his extra- 
ordinary powers of cognition, is able to build up a scheme or system of 


4 Systematic Theology 1, p. 22. 
5 Systematic Theology I., p. 24. 
6 ibid., p. 22. 








what the world is like so that there will be an one-to-one correspondence 
between them. And this is quite wrong. For if, as Tillich himself says, 
the task of philosophy is a work of “pure reason” then how can we be 
required here to set out what is the case? If the questions philosophy 
asks are questions of fact then they can be settled by information about 
fact; but the strange thing about philosophical questions is that they 
can never be settled by information about fact. Thus it is clear that 
all philosophical questions are matters of reflection not of fact. 

IV.- Now that we have illustrated our dissatisfaction with one side 
of the correlation which Tillich offers us we would endeavour to show 
that the other is not all that it should be either. Space will not permit 
a discussion of all that Tillich says about theology, and so we shall 
confine ourselves to what he has to say about it in connection with 
philosophy. Here the most important thing is what may be called 
(for lack of a better and more elegant term) his “existentialist emphasis.” 
This is clearly a very important and good emphasis. Theology has 
always had to face this question since the New Testament, and its 
history has been marred by the fact that often theologians have been so 
pretentious that one could not easily imagine their concern with a 
Person other than themselves Who was omniscient! As M. Gilson says 
of the controversy between the mediaeval theologians about Revelation 
and Reason, both sides had one thing in common — they were onesided. 

Theologians have not been too willing to go over the dead bones 
of their scholarship to search diligently for the life that was to bring 
them together. They have been loath to discuss the nature of their 
task. It is surely very significant that in two quite different periodicals 
published during last year there should be articles by philosophers on 
the nature of theology. We refer to the paper in The Journal of Religious 
Thought (Vol. ix, no. 2) by Prof. Paul Holmer of Minnesota and to 
Prof. Hywel L. Lewis’s article on “What is Theology?” in Philosophy 
(Vol. xxvii, no 103). Prof. Lewis is known, at any rate in Britain, as a 
philosopher who has a great deal to contribute to the task of clarifying 
for our generation the nature of theology. Prof. Holmer says, “To 
theologise is to think as if God were real. And as thought is significant 
it becomes risky and dangerous even, and not least if God’s existence 
is acknowledged.”7 With true Celtic fervour and eloquence Hywel 
Lewis says: 

“The creative theologian . . . must have a peculiarly lively sense of 
the past, and his scholarly equipment must be of the finest. But 
above all he has himself to live a profoundly religious life. Only 
in the fires, often very fierce ones, of deep and continuous religious 
experience can he forge the new truths which every age needs for 
the support of its spiritual life.’’® 


7 Holmer, loc. cit., p. 143. 
8 Lewis, loc. cit., p. 358. 
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However, though we accept this characterization of the theologian 
as one who is committed to the content he expounds, yet we must also 
say that theology must never become a series of assertions whose main 
reference is to the theologian. This is not quite the criticism what 
Karl Barth levelled against Schleiermacher and Ritschl, though that is 
a perfectly good point in its original context and may even be a proper 
criticism of Tillich’s description of theology as the theologian talking 
about his “ultimate concern.” The point here is that theology is as 
intellectual in character as any other discipline and just as much under 
the judgment of logic as philosophy. To say that the theologian is 
determined by his faith can thus be misleading, for though it is true 
that the theologian uses concepts which have a tremendous personal 
significance for him, he is concerned to talk sense with these concepts 
and about them. Thus Anslem’s formula “Credo ut intelligam” has 
always been an expression of the movement seen in theology, the move- 
ment from pure personal concern to understanding. So long as the 
theologian is simply committed so long he need not be a theologian. 
To risk a dangerous remark, let us say he is a theologian when he turns 
his attention to the concepts. 


V. One other point we would like to make before concluding is 
that we are no more happy about what Tillich has to say on the matter 
of a conflict between philosophy and theology than we are about his 
reconciliation of these. He denies the necessity of such a conflict between 
philosophy and theology. Now there are but few Anglo-Saxon theo- 
logians who would not clap their hands in approval of such a statement. 
Yet we would imagine that these very theologians would be somewhat 
dismayed at the reason Tillich gives for this. “A conflict,” he says, 
“presupposes a common basis on which to fight. But there is no common 
basis between theology and philosophy.”® Surely this is not true — 
leaving aside now the point that this contradicts all that Tillich says 
about the essential identity of the two subjects. When the theologian 
says something about God he is asserting that he knows something, and 
the philosopher who is occupied with the puzzle of knowledge has 
every right to question him about this alleged knowledge. In other 
words, the whole realm of the problem of meaning is the common 
ground between philosophy and theology. Both the philosopher who 
talks of sense-data and the theologian who talks of God claim that 
those two concepts have meaning. And the question that both must 
answer is that of verification — that is, how these terms have meaning. 
Now it is true that this question is a philosophical one. But the theo- 
logian begins by claiming that his terms have meaning, and if the 
philosopher questions this, then the debate which follows is a debate 
as to the meaningfulness of theological use of words. This is what 
people have meant when they have talked of the conflict between philoso- 





9 Systematic Theology I, p. 20. 
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phy and theology. As far as we can see, this is less misleading than to 
say there is no conflict between them. What is false in philosophy can 
hardly be true in theology. 

Our discussion of the way in which Tillich tries to relate philosophy 
and theology has brought out what seems to us to be the fundamental 
weakness of his method. He moves by way of tautologies. Because his 
thought is dominated by the model of science he will always present 
us with-definitions; but the system is based on certain assertions which 
are true only through these definitions. We have endeavoured to bring 
out clearly the tautological nature of the assertion that within the system 
philosophy and theology are correlated. So we would say that Tillich 
does not help us in this matter because his assertion is true — only 
in an empty way. The situation is made worse by the fact that the 
description of both correlates is inadequate. 


The RSV Arrives in Coatesville 


By William R. Farmer 


Wwe KIND of an impact is the Revised Standard Version making? 
Is it being received by the churches? What do most people think 
about the burning of the new translation? This is a first hand report 
from one small sector of the firing line. Here is what happened in 
Coatesville, Indiana, when the RSV first came to town. 

Coatesville is a busy little trading center about thirty miles west 
of Indianapolis, which serves a fairly prosperous farming area. About 
one third of the working population commute to the big city where 
they work in offices and factories. There are three churches to serve 
this community of approximately 450 people. 

Our story began in June 1952 when the minister of the Christian 
church proposed to the minister of the Baptist church and to me that 
the three churches sponsor a community observance of the publication 
of the new translation of the Bible the following Fall. Agreeing that 
anything which would elevate the Word of God in the community was 
worthy of common action, we decided to go ahead with the project. 
The auditorium of the Coatesville Community Building was reserved 
for Wednesday evening October Ist. Dr. Robert Montgomery, Professor 
of Bible at DePauw University, was engaged as the principal speaker 
for the occasion. 


Dr. Farmer received the Th.D. degree from the Seminary in 1952, and 
is now minister of the Methodist Church in Coatesville, Indiana. 
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Apparently all was going well until about a week or two before 
the observance when the Baptist minister informed us that he was 
going to have to be out of town the week of the observance and regret- 
ted to say that he would be unable to take part in the program. At the 
same time he left the impression that he was going to encourage his 
congregation to support the community Bible observance. However, 
in his sermon on Sunday night before the observance on Wednesday, 
the Baptist minister took occasion to point out what he regarded as 
certain defects in the new translation and strongly warned his people 
against using it. Although news travels fast in a small town, the Baptist 
minister had already departed before word of this last minute action 
reached the ears of the other ministers. After due deliberation, since 
our absent brother was unavailable for comment, we decided to carry 
on in good faith, and conduct the Bible observance program as a 
community observance sponsored by all three local churches. 

On Wednesday night the address of Dr. Montgomery was brilliant, 
inspiring, and uncompromising. The new translation was launched 
upon the troubled waters of Coatesville with an able and convincing 
endorsement — an endorsement informed by every virtue of consecrated 
scholarship. The heart of the town was captured for the RSV — at 
least temporarily. 


The next day the whole town was talking about the new translation. 
Television, radio, and newspaper publicity sponsored by the National 
Council of the Churches had helped people understand the far-reaching 
significance of the event which had transpired in their midst. A Bible 
display erected in the local furniture store attracted considerable atten- 
tion. This display featured copies of the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Old and New Testaments. One lady loaned the use of a King 
James Bible over a hundred years old. A local farmer came forward 
with a copy of Luther’s translation of the Bible which was over two 
hundred years old. Another lady uncovered an old copy of the Bible 
in which the King James translation and the American Revised Version 
were printed in parallel columns. These and other Bibles from the 
townsfolk were included in the display. The illusion that there was 
only one Bible, the King James Version, was definitely shattered — at 
least for most people. There were still those Baptists who, under the 
influence of their absent pastor, were having nothing to do with the 
whole affair. 

On Saturday, soon after the Baptist minister arrived back in town, 
I called for the purpose of ascertaining from him the truth about what 
had been said from his pulpit on the previous Sunday night. The 
central objection which he had to the RSV was the way.in which Mark 
15:39 was rendered. This verse includes the speech of the centurion 
who witnessed the death of Jesus. According to the King James version 
the centurion says, “Truly this man was the son of God.” Whereas, the 
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new translation reads, “Truly this man was a son of God.” Obviously, 
said the Baptist minister, the translators of the Revised Standard 
Version had made a mistake. Jesus was not one of many sons of God. 
God only had one son in the sense in which Jesus was his Son. For- 
tunately, I had brought along a pocket edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment and was able to explain that it was the King James translation 
which was mistaken and that the RSV gave the more accurate trans- 
lation of the original text. This was a rather bitter pill for the Baptist 
minister to swallow, since, not knowing any Greek, he was faced with 
an intolerable dilemma. To accept my word involved the moral obliga- 
tion to stand before his congregation on the day following and explain 
that he had been mistaken in his attack on the new translation, and 
that, as a matter of fact, it was the King James translation which was 
in error. The nature of his ministerial authority over his congregation 
presupposed a biblicistic mastery of the literal text of Scripture such 
as to preclude the possibility of his admitting that he could be: guilty 
of this kind of mistake. On the other hand, to reject the word of 
another minister — especially one who knew how to use the Greek 
New Testament — was equally impossible since it involved an unjustified 
slander upon the personal character of a fellow preacher of the Gospel. 
I ignored his embarrassing predicament by turning the conversation to 
a consideration of the doctrinal implications of the Centurion’s state- 
ment. I urged that our faith as post-resurrection Christians can hardly 
be dependent upon what some pagan may or may not have said at the 
time of our Lord’s death — or at any other time for that matter. 

The conversation ended on a friendly note and it was agreed that 
there would be mutual consultation in the future if either of us found 
what he considered to be a mistake in the new translation. But there 
was no mistaking the fact the Baptist minister still preferred, with all 
its alleged errors, that version which had been good enough for his 
father and his father’s father — and no amount of appealing to a Greek 
text, which he could not read for himself, was going to transfer his 
loyalty to a translation made by men who wanted to “change the Bible.” 

There were many people in town — and not all in the Baptist church 
— who instinctively responded to this way of thinking, and in a few 
days the lines were drawn between those who favored accepting the 
new translation and those who preferred to use only the old one. 

One day a well-to-do farmer came into the local bank. One of the 
cashiers, a careful student of the Bible, asked the farmer what he thought 
of the new translation, whereupon the farmer became enraged, bitterly 
denounced it as a work of the Devil and stomped out of the door of the 
bank. 

Meanwhile, in Anderson, a town not far away, a Baptist minister 
was busy sending out to all ministers in the surrounding area a pamphlet 
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prepared by Carl McIntire, President of the International Council of 
Christian Churches and pastor of the Bible Presbyterian Church, Col- 
lingswood, N. J. This pamphlet bears the title, The New Bible, Revised 
Standard Version, Why Christians Should Not Accept It. In scholarly 
guise it attacks the new translation on the grounds that the translators 
“consistently removed or toned down references to Christ’s deity.” The 
head of the translation committee is condemned, among other things, 
for having once voted in a poll in favor of a drastic increase in “in- 
heritance and income taxes.” Appeal is made to the Greek texts of the 
New Testament and the Septuagint, and to the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, but the arguments are fallacious according to my 
reading of the text. 

It was about this time that the newspapers began to carry accounts 
of various ministers around the country who were burning the new 
version of the Bible. I took one of these newspaper clippings to the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship (Sunday evening) and asked for their 
reactions to these burnings. Without exception they were opposed to 
the burning of the Bible, but they were somewhat confused by the fact 
that some ministers would take such drastic action. The young people 
said that the RSV had been discussed at high school. Some of them were 
disturbed over the charges which class-mates were making against the 
new translation. After a twenty-minute discussion the group was in- 
vited over to the parsonage and into my study. The new and old trans- 
lations were checked against the Greek and Hebrew texts, and an attempt 
was made to show, with the aid of Greek and Hebrew lexicons, that in 
every disputed passage it was the RSV which gave the more accurate 
translation. 

A similar procedure was carried out a few days later in a meeting 
which I had with a group of women who were conducting a special 
Bible-study course. This kind of instruction seems to have resulted in 
an increasing awareness of why a new translation was necessary, not only 
among those directly instructed but also among their friends and families 
and, to some extent, the entire community. 

On the whole the RSV is being received very well in Coatesville, 
Indiana. Many families now have their own copies. It is gaining the 
reputation not only of being more accurate, but also easier to read and 
understand than the King James version. All this sounds very good. 
But it would be a mistake to think that the battle is over. Opposition 
to the RSV is still strong in some circles — and those who think that it 
will melt away in a few months or years are mistaken. In an editorial 
in the December issue of Ambassador For Christ, a journal with nation- 
wide circulation which happens to be published at Coatesville, the fol- 
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lowing paragraph is found: 
“We feel it would be a grave mistake to praise this ‘unholy 
Bible’ in any way, shape, or form. The book most flagrantly 
slants, twists, deletes, assults, and mistranslates God’s Word. 
It is definitely a literary monstrosity of the first degree. 
It is full of what the Apostle Peter would call ‘damnable 
doctrines.’ A plain fraud, a real weapon to be used by Satan. 
A true believer has absolutely no choice but to reject it and 
do his utmost to keep others from becoming ensnared by it.” 

Until October 1952, most Americans had known only one Bible, — 
the King James Bible. In recent decades we have been introduced to 
numerous new translations. But no one of them has been received by 
any large part of the Church as its Holy Bible. Because of the successful 
publicity given the Revised Standard Version and because of its intrinsic 
scholarly and literary merits it has a good chance of becoming accepted 
by the larger part of American Protestantism as the Holy Bible. That 
does not mean that the King James version is going to be completely 
supplanted. On the contrary, the King James Bible is here to stay so 
long as English is a Living Language. But people are already begin- 
ning to refer to it as the “Old Bible” in contrast to the Revised Standard 
Version which they speak of as the “New Bible.” 

The fact that from now on we are going to have not one but two 
translations of the Bible in common usage is of more significance than 
might appear on the surface. For one thing it means that the layman 
will become increasingly aware of the fact that the Bible which he 
reads and hears read from the pulpit is after all not the Bible — but a 
translation of the Bible. It also means that at least an elementary 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew is more than ever a prerequisite for 
an adequately-trained Protestant minister. The man who has such a 
background is at a distinct advantage when it comes to handling the 
kind of situation which the coming of the new translation has created 
in Coatesville, Indiana. 





Professor Matthews’ Inaugural Address 


Copies of “Africa Today and Tomorrow” by Zachariah 
Keodirelang Matthews may be obtained by writing to the Public 
Relations Office, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. This is Mr. Matthews’ inaugural 
address as Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of World Christian- 
ity at the Seminary. 
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Poems 


By Ian Grimmett 
IMMORTALITY 


Far in the bygone Yesterday 
He dreamed his Dream of Destiny...... 


Of One Beyond to himself akin, 
Of a Realm which Time’s long ways transcends, 
Where the world’s bewildering, whirling din 
Is lost in a Peace that never ends. 
And he felt strong life within him rise, 
And he knew the deep, exulting thrill 
Of the soul which looks to the lightening skies 
Where the Dawn breaks slowly over the hill. 
He turned to his fellows and cried, “Come, see 
The Destiny waiting for you and me!” 
But they cried, “Ho, ho,” 
And they laughed, “Ha, ha,” 
Enough, enough of such foolish prattle! 
Come, eat thy grass with earth’s other cattle! 
Thou goest as all we animals go, 
To the silent dust of the Nevermore” 
But a Voice spoke deep in his drooping heart, 
“Not what thou seemest, 
But what thou dreamest, 
True measure is of what thou art!” 


On through each rolling century 
He dreamed his Dream of Destiny...... 


No longer to Earth was his vision bound, 

As his fellows to Heaven and its glory blind, 

For his home in the Hills Beyond he found, 

And looked no more to the Cave behind. 

The road with eager feet he trod 

That led him far on a lofty track 

From the vale where his old companions plod, 

And he climbed, and climbed, and he looked not back, 
Till to those below he: turned and cried, 


“Come, climb with me to the mountains wide.” 

But they cried, “Ho, ho,” 
Mr. Grimmett, a Foreign Fellow at the Seminary this year, is Deputy 
Master of King’s College, Brisbane, Australia. 
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And they laughed, “Ha, ha,” 
See how yon fool sets out for the skies 

For the ‘Glory Land’ he sweats and sighs! 
Thou’rt made for the valley here below, 
And seekest in vain for a Home afar!” 

But the Voice spoke strong to his faltering heart, 
“Not whence thou camest, 


A 
But whither thou goest, “* 
True measure is of what thou art!” T 
Ci 


High on the pinnacle tall, “Today,’ 
He ponders his Dream of Destiny...... 
Long and rough is the path behind, 
But he’s walked its way with his Kinsman God, 
And treasures of Truth for heart and mind 
He has found in the trees, the rocks, the sod. 
Earth now he sees in a larger view, 
And Life, burst free from its narrow bands 
Sings ranging far to horizons new 
And drinks the beauty of other lands. 
But down in the distant valley lands. 
The dreamless hordes their bellies fill, 
And they cry, “Ho, ho,” 
And they laugh, “Ha, ha,” 
And ask no more than to laze in the sun 
And a place to rest when the day is done, 
For the call of adventure they do not know, 
Nor look they up to the beckoning star. 
And the Voice speaks sad to the Dreamer’s heart, 
“Thus the easy lie 
Of Earth so nigh, 
Doth men from their latent glory part.” 


Far in the Future grand he’ll see 
Fulfilled his Dream of Destiny... .. 
For such is a fair, alluring gleam 
That shines from the Land of Reality, 
And draws men on till they lose the Dream 
In the glory of Immortality. 
There are ranges still to be climbed and won, 
For the Quest goes on. Should we cease from strife 
For the knowledge of God, then our light is gone 
And the end is come to the ageless life. 
Then back to the valleys we’d turn again, 
To share the lot of the dreamless men, 
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To a world grown chill 
And stale and still, 
Save for the un-expiring sigh 
Of souls who would, but cannot die. 
“We're only dust, like the rest,” they said, 
But live they on in their dusty bed. 
And the Voice calls clear to the doubting heart, 
“Though Earth be nigh, 
Thy Home’s on high! 
Come, find the grandeur of what thou art!” 


LONELINESS 


The world is full of voices, 

Glad and friendly, falling on my ear, 
And in them all my grateful heart rejoices, 
Rejoices, finding other hearts draw near. 
And yet — 

There is no sound within that shrine, 
That shrine so deeply hid in sacredness, 
Where no voice comes save only thine 
To speak with me. 

No sound is there, nor echo lingering, 
But only silence, sorrowful for thee — 
The world is empty, save of loneliness, 
Until you come to me. 


The world is full of hands, 

Kindly, helpful hands stretched out to me, 
And to them all my own are gladly given 

In friendly intercourse, warm, strong and free 
And yet — 

To every touch my heart is numb, 

That inner heart, not reached by friendliness, 
Where love alone may softly come 

To rest with me. 

No touch is there, nor impress lingering, 

But only longing of my soul for thee — 

The world is empty, save of loneliness, 

Until you come to me. 











Some Reflections on Liturgical Art 
By Cyril C. Richardson 


HE EXCELLENT exhibition of religious art, which the students organized 
Tinis year, has prompted the following reflections. Constantly the 
questions emerged: Is :this liturgical art? What is the nature of litur- 
gical art? We must confine our remarks to some general observations, 
but they would be applicable to a number of the objects which were 
exhibited. 

Liturgical art differs from religious art in general in this respect, 
that it has a direct relation to worship. It is art in connection with 
which we say our prayers. This imposes on it certain limitations. 
While it comprehends wide areas, architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
adorning of vestments, the metal work of chalices, and so on, it has 
an essentially utilitarian purpose. It aims to express the Holy in such 
a way that we can pray more effectively. Liturgical art, moreover, is 
not only a stimulus and guide to worship. It also provides the context 
within which the Christian community can be grasped by the Divine. 
While God is everywhere He is certainly not as easily accessible every- 
where. Yet since it is by the Holy Spirit that we pray, the presence of 
liturgical art cannot of course guarantee that our prayers will be 
effectual. Such a view would be superstitious — a danger which perpetu- 
ally confronts liturgical art. There is always the dark possibility that 
the object will be taken for more than it is and identified with that 
in which it shares and to which it points. 

Protestantism, however, is less open to this danger than to its opposite, 
viz. that of failing to let the object speak, of refusing to grant it the 
mystical power which it can and ought to have in its own right. The 
fear of superstition, which is the burden of all prophetic religion, has 
led to the denial of liturgical art in its deep sense. The transcendence 
of the Divine has been so guarded, that the principle of immanence has 
tended to be excluded. This has had two results: either objects of 
liturgical art have been banned from our churches altogether, or else 
they have been admitted on the wrong principles. The sentimental art 
in Protestant churches, the stained glass of the nineteenth century or 
the typical pictures in bibles and Sunday Schools of the loving Jesus, 
evoke feelings of the assurance that God cares for us, but they do not 
confront us with God in a deep way. They represent the wrong kind 
of immanence, viz. the superficial idea that God’s presence in the world 
can be detected by the natural eye. The fact that God is really hidden 
Dr. Richardson is Washburn Professor of Church History in the Seminary. 
These reflections are prompted by the exhibition of Contemporary 
Religious Art at the Seminary during December. 
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in nature, and can only be beheld by the eye of the soul which pene- 
trates beneath outward appearances, has been overlooked. And this 
situation is intimately connected with the undue stress on God’s trans- 
cendence. Because the mysterious depth of things was denied by the 
sharp separation of spirit and nature in Protestantism (a separation 
which was responsible for the decline of sacramental worship, especially 
in Puritanism) Protestant man lost the capacity to see into things with 
the eye of the soul. He could only see outwardly, to manipulate his 
world. When, then, art was again introduced into Protestantism, it had 
this outward and naturalistic form. By being incapable of revealing 
the depth of the Divine in things, it served to guard God’s transcendence, 
which has always remained a latent theme in Protestantism, even when 
this was most immanentistic and naturalistic. For it is impossible to 
give a purely naturalistic picture divine quality, precisely because it 
does not express the Divine. 


The rise of modern art, which has again experienced the mysterious 
dimension of objects — the fact that things are not what appear out- 
wardly but have a hidden and mystical essence which is frightening, 
fascinating and in the context of religion redeeming — has faced 
Protestantism with a new challenge. We can no longer decorate our 
churches with art which is not art, with pictures or windows which are 
superficial or sentimental. We are no longer in that age of innocence 
which thought the exterior world was without power and mystery. 
We have either to return to the iconoclasm of the prophet, and: to say 
that liturgical art is impossible, because it encroaches on the Divine 
prerogatives and confuses the hidden depths of creation with God 
Himself; or else we have to admit the Catholic principle that these 
hidden depths can be gateways to the Divine, when they are brought 
within the redeeming influences of the Christian religion. That is the 
decision which now confronts us. 


It is a more significant decision than is often imagined. We are 
not called merely to exchange one style of art for a better one. We are 
called to make a radical decision which may reverse essential elements 
in Protestantism. Sentimental art, as I have said, does not endanger the 
prophetic element in Protestantism, because it does not have power 
enough to challenge the divine transcendence. But modern art does. 
That is why.it is so controversial. Those who resist it do not always 
do so merely because they dislike it or fail to understand it. They often 
resist it because it bids them to see something which they do not want 
to see, namely the mystery of being which lies within and behind the 
exterior world. This dark secret is disturbing, like the discovery of 
the unconscious. It brings the Divine closer than is comfortable. We 
can avoid God if He is too transcendent; or at least we can avoid the 
terrifying depths of creation, if we think in terms of God as only making 
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religious and ethical demands on us. But it is these depths of creation 
which modern art has uncovered. 

To introduce modern art into our churches, therefore, means intro- 
ducing God’s immanence in a disturbing way. It entails asking our 
congregations to worship not alone a God who is above, but a God 
whose majesty is present everywhere, who confronts us in a cube as 
well as in the Scriptures. Do we want to do that? Will it endanger our 
essential Protestant heritage? 


This becomes an even more urgent question when we consider a 
primary aspect of liturgical art, namely that its objects are not only 
holy in what they depict, but are themselves as objects holy. They are 
regarded as embracing, as well as pointing to the Divine. Thus an ikon 
is not only to be admired, it is to be reverenced. This, of course, is not 
the same reverence which is paid to God. The second council of Nicaea 
carefully distinguished latreia and proskunesis. An ikon is not God. 
But it is much more than a picture. It is a place where the Divine 
mystically dwells and yet does not dwell. What does this mean? It 
means that an object can be seen from the double viewpoint of God’s 
immanence and transcendence. He is not so immanent that He is not 
transcendent, and not so transcendent that He is not in some way 
immanent. So He both dwells and does not dwell in the ikon. But 
this dual relation of the sacramental object is only possible by its being 
brought within the realm of the Church. Here the Church says some- 
thing to modern art which is essential: that only within the Christian 
context can objects be holy. For when one penetrates beneath the out- 
ward mask of things to catch a glimpse of their mysterious and hidden 
essence, one finds a distorted or demonic element. All creation is under 
Satan’s temporary rule. Hence to be seen as they are in God, things 
have to be viewed eschatologically, from the point of view of the 
redemption of all creation. Only in this way are we prevented from 
worshipping a false God or many Gods. The mysterious essence behind 
a cube is Satanic as well as divine. It must be exercised before it can 
become a part of liturgical art. It has to be baptised into the Church. 

But what of the subjects of liturgical art? Here we must emphasize 
three factors. In the first place they must deal with the traditional 
symbols of the Christian faith. These can be abstract or concrete, as 
the art of the catacombs contrasts with that of the Byzantine mosaics. 
But they have to be traditional. For Christianity is not religion in general 
but claims to be the truth of religion, and has enshrined this in special 
symbols. We cannot go beyond these and make entirely new ones. What 
we paint has to have a living connection with the traditional forms. 
That does not mean that ancient forms are merely repeated. Rather 
does it mean that the ancient symbols are shown in a new light, and 
the infinite possibilities in them are given ever new expression. And 
so, in choosing objects of liturgical art, we should be sure that they are 
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Christian and that they speak about the Christian interpretation of 
reality. 

They must be communal, too. This is implicit in the idea of 
tradition. While in religious art in general the painter paints his 
vision regardless of the outcome, in liturgical art the artist is limited. 
He has to observe certain conventions of the Church, again a principle 
enunciated by the second council of Nicaea. For his creation is not 
intended primarily to express himself, but to express the Church. And 
so liturgical art grows out of the experience of the living community, 
not out of the artist’s isolated experience. He must give expression to 
what all feel, or should feel, but what they cannot articulate. Only so 
far as he can and does do this, is his creation liturgical art. 


A third aspect of liturgical art is this, that its esthetic quality is of 
less importance than its religious power. There is a carelessness about 
form in catacomb art, which should remind us that meaning is of more 
consequence than technique. We appreciate this principle in our hymns. 
Great hymn writers are seldom great poets, partly because the great 
poet will not suffer the limitations imposed upon him by liturgical art, 
and partly because technique often gets in the way of meaning. The 
worshipper is simple, thirsting for God: he’ is not an art critic. And 
so it is not necessary to ask of an ikon or a window, is this great art? 
The question is rather, Does this express Christian truth with power? 
Does this reveal the depth of the Faith? Mediocre technique may, 
indeed, create great liturgical art, for it is the idea, rather than the 
form, which is primary. This should be of consolation to us, since great 
artists are rare and we could seldom afford their pictures for our 
churches. What we should seek is dynamic expressions of Christian 
truth: we should not be too concerned about their technique. 

It may be well finally to ask whether there is not a via media between 
the Catholic reverence of ikons on the one hand, and the Protestant 
denial of their divine aspect on the other. There is certainly always a 
danger in regarding objects as holy in themselves. The struggle of 
priest and prophet is age-long in the history of religion. Yet the struggle 
is inevitable, for to preserve the proper balance between the immanence 
and transcendence of God is extremely difficult. Nonetheless there are 
levels of liturgical art which it is important to differentiate. Not every 
liturgical object is a sacrament, and not every religious picture is 
necessarily an ikon. But the question can surely be raised whether the 
more peripheral aspects of liturgical art are possible without there being 
a center from which they derive their significance. The less holy objects 
share, as it were, something of the lustre attaching to the deeply sacred 
ones. Without the latter, and without the basic point of view from 
which the latter are possible, the other ones would cease to have their 
significance. Take away the sacramental principle at the center, and 
nothing of the holy remains in things. 
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But perhaps there can be liturgical art without the sacramental 
principle. Can there not be pictures before which we meditate and say 
our prayers, without our giving them a holy quality? Can they not spur 
us to worship without our reverencing them? 

The answer to this lies in a consideration of the power we are 
willing to attach to such objects, or rather the extent to which we are 
willing for them to influence us. Certainly there is much to be derived 
from religious pictures before which we do not kneel, and which we 
recognize merely as external aids to worship. But I do not think that 
that is liturgical art in its proper sense. It is decorative, it can be 
inspiring and challenging, it can remind us of religious truths, but it 
cannot be holy. It only becomes holy when we are willing to give 
ourselves to it completely, and to let it be the powerful medium through 
which we are drawn to God and through which God speaks to us. 

Thus I doubt whether there can be true liturgical art without a 
willingness to give a holy quality to some of its objects, without our 
definitely consecrating them for use in our churches. Just to the extent 
that we fail to do this, we can have religious art in our churches (and 
the value of that is clear and undeniable), but we cannot have liturgical 
art in its deepest sense. For the latter is based on the principle that the 
Divine is in some way immanent in the object. What the second council 
of Nicaea determined is the ecumenical basis from which a discussion 
of liturgical art must begin. “He who reverences the ikon reverences 
in it the subject represented.” This presupposes that the symbol joins 
heaven and earth, and that the prototype mystically participates in 
the image. 

These, then, are some reflections on liturgical art. The significant 
question is this: Should Protestantism embrace such art, and will it 
endanger the divine transcendence and the prophetic basis of our 
message? 
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QUADRANGLE NEWS 


Students from the School of Sacred 
Music joined with the Collegiate 
Chorale under the direction of Robert 
Shaw in a presentation of Hindemith’s, 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” and an American premiere 
of Janacek’s, “Festival Mass” at Car- 
negie Hall February 15. Dr. Hugh 
Porter was the organ soloist. 

Monday, April 13, in the James 
Memorial Chapel, the second-year con- 
ducting students of Mr. Peter J. Wil- 
housky will direct and accompany the 
seminary choir in a presentation of 
Bach’s, “Christ Lay in the Bonds of 
Death” and Kodaly’s, Missa Brevis. 

The School of Sacred Music will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth Anniversary 
with a special program on Alumni 
Day, Tuesday, May 5. Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson will give an organ recital 
in the James Memorial Chapel at three- 
thirty. In the evening at Riverside 
Church, the seminary choir will com- 
bine with the choirs of the alumni in 
the New York area for a choral festi- 
val. Dr. Dickinson will conduct the 
chorus in some of his own compositions. 

+ + ce + 

President Henry P. Van Dusen re- 
turned early in February from a two 
month trip around the world. Its 
major objective was attendance at an 
Asian Study Conference and the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches which convened at Luck- 
now, north India. The fortnight of 
meetings at Lucknow was preceded by 
a two week plane journey across the 
Pacific and southeast Asia, with brief 
stops in Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Malaya, and Thailand, 
with the purpose of surveying the 
present condition and possibilities of 
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theological education in these areas. 
From India Dr. Van Dusen flew to 
Cairo and thence throughout east and 
west central Africa, stopping at mis- 
sion stations and theological schools 
in Uganda, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Belgian Congo. A week of 
surveying missions in the Cameroons 
was followed by stops in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast before the return flight 
to New York. 
ob * * * 

Two of the highlights of the spring 
semester are the conference on reli- 
gious vocations for college women held 
February 13-15 and the conference on 
the Christian ministry March 27-29. 
The purpose of both of these is to pre- 
sent to college students the need for 
trained people in various areas of the 
ministry and at the same time intro- 
duce them to Union Seminary. 

The women’s conference was plan- 
ned by Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman, dean 
of Women Students, and Miss Elsie 
Bush, assistant dean. Highlighting the 
program are addresses by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on “The World and 
its Need” and by Dr. Edwin O. Ken- 
nedy of Union Seminary on “The Gos- 
pel and its Vitality.” Along with 
tours of local churches and discus- 
sions, leaders in women’s work in the 
local church, the mission field, college 
teaching, and religious education will 
present their fields. 

The men’s conference is headed by 
Dean George W. Webber and will fea- 
ture as speakers Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Paul Tillich, George Buttrick, Robert 
J. McCracken, James Robinson, and 
President Van Dusen. The conference 
is designed primarily for men who are 
undecided about their life work, in- 








































cluding those who have not previous- 
ly chosen a church vocation. The stu- 
dents will visit New York churches 
and have residence in the Seminary 
dormitories. 

ce % % * 

The Most Reverend Philip Carring- 
ton, D.D., Archbishop of Quebec, 
delivered two lectures on “The Litur- 
gical Setting of the Gospel” at the 
Seminary on March 2nd and 4th. One 
of the most eminent New Testament 
scholars of our time, Dr. Carrington 
is author of The Primitive Christian 
Calendar, Volume One of which has 
just been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

coe % + % 

The 117th commencement program 
will begin on Sunday, May 17th, with 
a Morning Worship Service at 11:00 
A.M. in James Memorial Chapel. Presi- 
dent Henry P. Van Dusen will deliver 
the sermon. Professor Lewis J. Sherrill 
will lead the Communion Meditation 
of the Farewell Communion Service 
in James Chapel at 4:30 P.M., Sunday. 
Dr. Harry E. Fosdick will address the 
Annual Dinner of Alumni held in the 
Seminary Refectory at 6:30 P.M. 
Monday evening, May 18. 

The Commencement Day of Tues- 
day, May 19, will begin with the An- 
nual Meeting of Associated Alumni in 
James Chapel at 10:15 A.M. The 
Alumni Luncheon will take place at 
12:30 P.M. in the Seminary Refec- 
tory. Representatives of the classes of 
1903, 1928, 1948, and 1953 will 
speak. A Meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held at 4:00 P.M. 
The Graduation Exercises are sched- 
uled for 8:00 P.M. in the Riverside 
Church. Dr. George A. Buttrick will 
deliver the Commencement Address. 
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President Van Dusen will address the 
words of farewell to the graduating 
class. 

te ce ce be 

Summer Study at the Seminary in 
1953 again will include five major op- 
portunities. The Summer Session dates 
are July 6 to August 14. The first 
three-weeks term concludes on July 
24; the second three-weeks term be- 
gins on July 27. Registration days 
are July 2 and 3. 

Within the structure of the Sum- 
mer Session there are special programs 
of study as follows: The Leadership 
Training School, July 6 to August 14, 
which is planned for officers and mem- 
bers of Student Christian Associations 
and other student religious organiza- 
tions. A Special Program on CHRIS- 
TIAN FOUNDATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL TEACHING, July 6 to 24, 
sponsored by the General Service 
Foundation, to which are being in- 
vited high school principals and teach- 
ers from twenty-five outstanding 
schools across America. A similar Spe- 
cial Program on CHRISTIAN 
FOUNDATIONS FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHING, July 6 to 24, sponsored 
by the Danforth Foundation, which is 
open to application by college and 
university teachers in fields other than 
Religion. 

The Thirty-Third Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Leaders is 
scheduled for July 6 to 24 also. The 
program for each week is planned as 
an independent unit, with enrollment 
open for one or more weeks as desired. 

The full roster of the Summer Ses- 
sion Faculty and the speakers for the 
Ministers’ Conference may be found in 
the special advertisement on page 41. 
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ALUMNI ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Over fifty alumni attended the 
second annual Ministers’ Workshop 
and Conference which was held at 
the Seminary January 20, 21, and 22. 
Dr. David K. Barnwell, class of 1928, 
vice-president of the Alumni Council 
and chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, was responsible for the excel- 
lent program, which consisted of lec- 
tures, a panel discussion on “Critical 
Areas in the Social Concern of the 
Church,” and three simultaneous 
workshops in the afternoons on 
“Preaching,” “Counselling” and “Ef- 
fective Speech.” A tour of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish and open 
house in two faculty homes were oc- 


casions of interest and good fellow- 
ship for those attending. Warmest 
thanks are extended to the members 
of our own faculty and all others who 
had a part in the success of this pro- 
gram. Plans are already being discussed 
for a similar Workshop and Confer- 
ence in 1954. 
+ coe Le o 

The annual Summer Conference for 
Ministers will be held this year for 
three separate and successive weeks, 
beginning Monday, July 6th. The list 
of leaders is now complete and a 
printed preliminary announcement 
will be mailed by the Director of 
Summer Courses to any who request it. 


ALUMNI AREA MEETINGS 


A luncheon meeting of the Union 
Seminary alumni now resident in On- 
tario was held in Toronto on Novem- 
ber 4th to welcome President Van 
Dusen, who came to the University of 
Toronto at that time to deliver the 
Canon Cody Lectures at Trinity Col- 
lege. The Rev. John McNab, D.D., 
Editor of The Presbyterian Record 
(Canada) presided at the luncheon. 
Arrangements were made by him and 
the Rev. Leland Albright, D.D., Di- 
rector of the Canadian School of Mis- 
sions, and the Rev. C. H. Dickinson, 
D.D., the Book Steward of the United 
Church of Canada, who serves as Sec- 
retary of the group. 


+ co + 


A reunion of the Union Seminary 
alumni in Denver, Colorado, was held 
there December 10, 1952, in connec- 
tion with the Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Thirty- 
two alumni gathered there for lunch- 
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eon to hear brief reports on the Semi- 
nary. Miss Marguerite Hazzard of 
the Faculty of the School of Sacred 
Music spoke on the work of the School 
of Music; Dr. R. Pearce Beaver Direc- 
tor of the Missionary Research Li- 
brary reported on the work of the 
Library; Charles Forman on the Study 
Fellowship on Christianity and Com- 
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munism; Paul Wolfe on the Seminary 
as seen by a Director, not an alumnus; 
Benjamin Guansing, President of 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila; 


A.E.D. Frederick a graduate fellow 
from India last year; and Kenneth 
Baldwin on a student’s view of the 
Seminary. 


ALUMNI NECROLOGY 


1890 


Preston Ramney Crowell, of Charl- 
ton, Massachusetts, is now deceased. A 
Congregational minister, he had held 
various pastorates in New Hampshire 
and in Massachusetts before his retire- 
ment in 1926. 


1897 

Williard §. Richardson, eighty-six, a 
Baptist minister and a member of the 
personal staff of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. from 1912 until his retirement in 
1941, died November 18, 1952, at his 
home in New York City. The Rev. 
Mr. Richardson was associate minister 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
which later was incorporated into the 
Riverside Church of New York, from 
1894 to 1909. He served as head of 
Neighborhood House. formerly a set- 
tlement house, in New York, and 
from 1909 to 1912 he was director 
of religious activities at the University 
of Minnesota. He received honorary 
degrees from Acadian University in 
Nova Scotia and Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass; and he served as 
trustee of International Seminary, East 
Orange, N. J., International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College in 
Springfield, Mass., American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy and Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


1900 
William Torrence Stuchell, eighty, 
Presbyterian minister for fifty-two 


years, died in New York City at his 
home on November 11, 1952. A na- 
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tive of Pittsburgh, Dr. Stuchell was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1894 and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1900. He also attended 
Leland Stanford University, and Na- 
tional Law School, as well as Union 
Seminary. Before entering the minis- 
try, he was a newspaper correspondent 
in Alaska and practiced law in Los 
Angeles and New York. He later 
served in churches in New Jersey, 
before his retirement in 1946. 


1902 


Bohdan Filipi, of Clarkson, Nebra- 
ska, died October 21, 1952. 


1907 

Albert W. Staub, of Santa Barbara, 
California, is now deceased. He served 
as the travelling secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement in the 
United States and Canada from 1907- 
08, and as a foreign missionary in 
China from 1908-1912. Following 
some years of social welfare work in 
New York City, he became the Ameri- 
can director of the Near East College 
Association in 1919. At the time of 
his death he was serving as the presi- 
dent of the Retired Pofessional Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Santa Barbara, 
California. 

1909 

David Thomas, a resident of Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois, since 1930, died there 
on November 9, 1952. He was a busi- 
ness partner of a firm there at the time 
of his death, and had been out of the 


active ministry for many years. 
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1912 

Charles T. Baillie, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of South Bend, 
Indiana, for the last 20 years and 
moderator of the Indiana Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, died in Decem- 
ber, 1952, at his home in South Bend. 
Following his graduation from Union 
Seminary he had studied in Berlin and 
Halle, Germany, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1929. For six 
years he did missionary work with the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission in the 
British West Indies, where he also 
served as professor of Latin and Greek 
in Naharina College, Trinidad. He 
held several pastorates in Illinois and 
New York before taking the charge 
in South Bend. His death occurred al- 
most on the eve of the scheduled dedi- 
cation of the new First Presbyterian 
Church there, built under his leader- 
ship. 

1916 


Charles Alexander Woodward, the 
former rector of St. James Episcopal 
Church in Bolivar, Tennessee, is now 
deceased. 


1919 

Harwood B. Catlin, of Greenfield, 
Mass., is now deceased. He had served 
as a foreign missionary in South Africa 
for seven years, and he was associate 
professor of education at Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, for a number of 
years. He served also as secretary for 
the organization known as American 


Aid for Ethiopia. 


1936 
Robert Murray Simmons, resident 
of Welland, Ontario, Canada, is de- 
ceased. He was a former chaplain in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


1937 
Earl P. Sawyer, of River Rouge, 
Michigan, is now deceased. He had 
held several pastorates in Michigan 
before accepting the leadership of the 
Epworth Methodist Church in River 
Rouge in 1946. 
1948 
Ralph W. Reynolds, pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
Southboro, Mass., is now deceased. He 
was also serving as a member of the 
faculty of Wellesley College. 


ALUMNI CLASS NOTES 


1905 
Emery D. Webster, of Holley, New 
York, has retired from the active pas- 


torate. He was previously located in 
South Wales, N. Y. 
1907 

Willard P. Soper has given his res- 
ignation as minister of the Huguenot 
Memorial Church in Pelham, New 
York, to take effect April 30, 1953, 
when he will have completed twenty- 
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five years as minister of that church. 
After his retirement he will reside in 
Glen Head, Long Island. New York. 


1912 

Basil Douglas Hall began work Oct. 
1, on the staff of the Andover-Har- 
vard Theological Library in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Prior to that time he 
had served as minister of the Broad 
Street Christian Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Westerly, Rhode Island. 




































1913 
Hugh Welles Hubbard has returned 
from his service as a Congregational 
missionary after forty years of living 
in China. He and his wife are now 
residing at the Walker Missionary 
House in Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


1917 

Harold Owen Boon, former rector 
of St. George’s Church in Nanticoke, 
Penn., is now assistant rector of the 
Calvary Church in New York City. 

Henry Smith Leiper is now serving 
with the Missions Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, in 
New York City. He was formerly 
with the World Council of Churches. 


1918 
Herbert L. Searles, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Southern 
California, was recently elected vice- 
president of the Pacific division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 


1924 
William F. Hastings is now in 
Stuttgart, Germany, working with 
the World Council of Churches as 
Chief of Resettlement. 


1925 

G. Barrett Rich, Ill, former pastor 
of the First United Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
become the minister of the Olmstead 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York, City. In Ohio he served as the 
moderator of the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati. 

John W. Claxton has assumed the 
pastorate of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Lansing, Michigan. 
He had been pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church in Green Bay, 
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Wisconsin, nine years before accepting 
his new charge. 


1930 
Roland A. Skeel is now serving as 
the pastor of the Eastminster Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was formerly the pastor of the First 
Federated Church in the same city. 


Seattle Arthur Stowater no longer 
is at the Church of Our Father, Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey. His present loca- 
tion is unknown. 

1931 

Frederick Chapman was ordained to 
the priesthood of the Episcopal Church 
in July by Bishop DeWolfe at the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation in Gar- 
den City, New York. Since August, 
1952. he has been rector of Christ 
Church, Bellport, L. I., and Priest-in 
Charge of St. James’ Chapel, Brook- 
haven. 

R. Lloyd Roberts, former minister 
of the St. Cloud Presbyterian Church 
in West Orange, N. J., has now re- 
tired and is living in Denville, N. J. 

1932 

Harry W. Foot of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., has accepted the pastorate of 
St. Cloud Presbyterian Church, West 
Orange. He served as Executive Di- 
rector of the 164th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in New 
York City this year. Prior to that 
time he acted as assistant pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, for three years. 


Carl E. Martenson is now minister 
of the First (Park) Congregational 
Church in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

1934 
Ivan M. Gould is now serving with 
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A major event in 


religious book publishing 
THE LIBRARY 


OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


General Editors: 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


JOHN T. McNEILL, 
Auburn Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


JOHN BAILLIE, 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh 

HESE twenty-six uniform volumes 
: bring to the modern reader 
one of the priceless possessions of West- 
ern civilization — the great writings of 
Christianity from the Early Fathers 
through the English Reformation. 
Edited by the finest scholars available 
today, these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto unavail- 
able in English, and fresh translations 
of treatises existing only in older, un- 
satisfactory English texts, with compre- 
hensive introductory articles, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, and indices. 
The books themselves are eminently 
worthy of their contents. They are 
printed on high quality non-glare paper, 
bound in deep blue cloth stamped in 
gold foil and impregnated to resist fin- 
ger-marks and insects. Attractive 3-color 

jackets. Size 6” x 9”. 
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Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyru C. Ricnarpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement’s First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement’s Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 
Vol. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Brommey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, from his Dec- 
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the West Virginia Council of Churches 
in Charleston, West Virginia. 


Garland G. Lacey, who left the pas- 
torate of the Mount Washington Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, to 
organize new churches in the new 
centers of population in the Los An- 
geles Presbytery, is now serving as the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church on 
Wilshire Avenue in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. 

1935 

Bert MacLeech, who recently re- 
turned from 20 months in Britain 
where he was engaged in research and 
experimentation in the field of adult 
education, has become co-ordinator of 
the Adult Education Council of 
Bridgeport, Conn. This project is be- 
ing sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion, with offices at the University of 
Bridgeport. 

1936 

Frank L. Hutchison has been in- 
stalled as the executive director of the 
Council for Inter-Church Coopzration 
in Bridgeport, Conn. He is the former 
pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
served for five years. 


G. Clayton Melling, formerly lo- 
cated at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Binghamton, New York, is now 
serving at the All Saints Rectory in 
Johnson City, New York. 

1940 

Robert Pierre Johnson, formerly 
with the Board of Christian Education 
and the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. as 
field representative for Negro Work 
in the North and West, is now assis- 
tant secretary of the Department of 
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City and Industrial Work of the 
Board of National Missions in New 
York. 


1941 
Robert M. Grant began his duties 
as professor in the Divinity School 
at the University of Chicago last 
October. 


Edward T. Lote has been appointed 
under the Board of Overseas Missions 
of the United Church of Canada as 
the principal of the Naparima College, 
San Fernando, Trinidad, British West 
Indies. 


1942 
George P. Jerome is now pastor of 
the Erie Presbyterian Church in Erie, 
Michigan. He was formerly associated 
with the YMCA in Syracuse, New 
York. 


Samuel B. Maier has assumed his 
duties as minister of The Presbyterian 
Church of Hays, Kansas, and Director 
of the Westminster Foundation for 
students at the Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. 


Joseph N. Pedrick is located at the 
St. Thomas’ Rectory in Croom, Md. 


1943 
Ernest Y. Campbell has gone to the 
A. P. Mission, Jullundur, East Punjab, 
India, for a term of six years. 


Merlin A. Ditmer is now serving as 
chaplain at the Navy Chapel of the 
U. S. Naval Security Station in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Edwin K. Roberts has gone to Scot- 
land for postgraduate study. He is 
the pastor of the Merriam Park Pres- 
byterian Church in. Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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1945 
Darrell McCorkel has resigned from 
his duties at the Emanuel Church in 
San Bernardino, Calif. and is now lo- 
cated at the Methodist Church in 
Highgrove, Calif. 


Maude Pickett Smith is now living 
at the Sri Aurabindo Ashram, Pondi- 
cherry, India. 


1946 
Amber Lorraine Van has returned 
from her work at the Asbury Chris- 
tian Social Service Center with the 
Methodist Mission in Peiping, China, 
and is now a student. at Union The- 
ological Seminary. 


George Huntston Williams has been 
appointed as Acting Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School for one year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1953, and to serve 
as Associate Professor of Church 
History. 

1947 

Mildred M. Hermann has resigned 
her position as Director of Christian 
Education on the Dakota Indian field 
under the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
She is now working in the Department 
of Education and Publicity of the 
Board of National Missions and is liv- 
ing in New York City. 

G. Adolf Koch is returning from his 
duties as a chaplain and taking up new 
responsibilities in Peacham, Vermont. 


Paul S. Sanders has been released 
from active duty in the Navy chap- 
laincy and has returned to Union 
Seminary for further study. He has 
been serving for the last six months 
as Chaplain for a battalion of Marines 
on attached duty with the Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. 





Crawford Scott is now serving a 
pastorate in Stewiacke, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. He was previously located 
in Hamilton, Ontario. 


1949 
Phocas Angelatos, who will receive 
his Master’s of Systematic Theology 
in May, is now located at St. Basil’s 
Academy in Garrison, New York. 


Charles F. Johnston has left the 
Dominion-Douglas Church in West- 
mont, Quebec, and is now at St. 
Stephen’s College in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


Robert Nace is employed with the 
Protestant Chaplains’ Department of 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1950 

Edward E. Daub is at present serv- 
ing as a foreign missionary in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Charles E. Hailstone is no longer 
located in Duryea, Pennsylvania. 


Donald Mathers, minister of the 
Church of Scotland, has accepted the 
position of Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology of 
Queen’s Theological College in King- 
ton, Ontario. He will assume his 
duties here in the fall of 1953. 


1951 
Richard H. Gatchel is assistant min- 


ister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Palo Alto, California. 


1952 
Joseph L. Anderson was recently in- 
stalled as pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Corona, New 
York. 


William Sterling Cary has accepted 
the pastorate of the Butler Memorial 
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Presbyterian Church in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Austin B. Coe was recently installed 
as minister of the Lake Shore Chris- 
tian Church in Euclid, Ohio. 


Richard A. Merritt has recently re- 
turned from Japan, where he went in 
1947 to work among students. He 
has since then taught at St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo. Before going to 
Japan, he was assistant rector at St. 
John’s Church in Williamstown, Mass. 


Leslie Wilmer Ratzlaff, formerly lo- 
cated in Anderson, Indiana, with the 
Misisonary Board of the Church of 
God, is now serving with the Church 
of God in Jamaica, British West Indies. 


John W. Steen has been appointed 
as the protestant chaplain for General 
Hospital in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Frank M. Vanderhoff is now assis- 
tant Professor of Christian Ethics and 
Philosophy at Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Goals of Economic Life, Edited by A. 
Dudley Ward. New York; Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 470 pp. $4.00. 


The first book in a series on Ethics 
and Economic Life being produced by 
a study committee of the National 
Council of Churches, Goals of Eco- 
nomic Life is edited by A. Dudley 
Ward, has a foreword by Charles P. 
Taft and an excellent introduction by 
Theodore M. Greene. There are fifteen 
chapters by as many authors — three 
of them from the Union faculty — 
drawn from the several disciplines of 
economics, sociology, political science, 
law, biology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, theology, and Chris- 
tian Ethics. The first five chapters 
consider the role of values in our econ- 
omy; the next four chapters, our econ- 
omy in democratic perspective; the 
remaining six chapters, our economy 
in other perspectives. 

As a symposium this book has three 
rather unique traits. First of all the 
essays are all clearly written. In spite 
of the formidable scholarship of the 
authors, I find no pedantry, no un- 
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necessarily involved phrasing. In the 
second place each essay is compact 
with solid substance. There is nothing 
here that has been dashed off in a 
casual manner. Most remarkable of 
all, however, is the achievement of 
coherence of discussion under a care- 
fully maintained unity of purpose. 
This does not mean that there are 
no disagreements among the writers. 
But the authors have spent time in 
conference with one another, have 
read each other’s papers carefully, and 
are able to define agreements and dis- 
agreements. 

There seems to be some consensus 
that economic judgments do involve 
ethical standards; that human mo- 
tives and goals are plural; that the 
motivation of power and of prestige 
take precedence over profit. For the 
rest, there is all sorts of debate about 
population problems, the concept of 
the just price, the role of government 
in business, the relativity or objectiv- 
ity of values, the relevance or irrele- 
vance of the distinctively religious 
perspective, and the various polarities 
of means and ends, justice and free- 











dom, self-interest and altruism, order 
and progress, cooperation and compe- 
tition, love and justice. 

It is the three concluding essays 
which sharpen the issues for Christian- 
ity. Theodore Greene does the essen- 
tial job for philosophy of religion. 
John Bennett elaborates the specific 
implications of Christian doctrine and 
of Christian ethics for economic life. 
And Reinhold Niebuhr considers eco- 
nomic life in the larger setting of the 
total Christian faith. 

An attempt to compare the essays 
will probably do no more than reveal 
my personal prejudices and limitations. 
I found most provocative Kenneth 
Boulding on economic progress, most 
challenging John Bennett on theologi- 
cal goals for economic life, most dis- 
appointing the treatment of the bio- 
logical foundations of ethics, and most 
jolting Reinhold Niebuhr’s concluding 
essay as it yanked me out of the eco- 
nomic-ethical perspective into the 
ampler perspective of religion. But 
other readers, more discriminating 
than myself, will make other judg- 
ments. The main fact is that there are 
infinitely rich resources in this book. 
It is worth reading, it is worth mark- 
ing and noting, it is worth re-reading 
and reflectively considering, before one 
proceeds with further inquiries into 
this important problem of the goals of 
economic life. 
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The Courage to Be by Paul Tillich. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953, 190 pp., $3.00. 


This is a difficult book. The style 
is not simple and each page is full of 
Latin words with but few Anglo- 
Saxon words. This involved style is 
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no accident. It is the consequence 
of an idea of language as dictionary- 
meaning. Tillich regards the meaning 
of language as fixed, and the correct 
way of doing theology for him is then 
to consult the dictionary for the 
meaning of words. For this reason 
we are given long Latin words when- 
ever he [Tillich] wants to make the 
meaning of his terms precise. 

The book is a discussion of the 
ontological and ethico-religious char- 
acter of courage. It is extremely in- 
teresting and enlightening; for though 
its thesis is abstract in form, the argu- 
ment contains a great deal of pertinent 
discussion and valuable insights. Thus 
in the first chapter there is an inter- 
esting description of the etymology of 
the word “‘courage” and a fascinating 
discussion of Stoicism with a fine, 
sympathetic description of the Stoic 
ideal. The second chapter gives us an 
analysis of the three types of anxiety 
which are characteristic of all normal 
life. Here too we have the valuable 
distinction between anxiety and fear. 

Tillich’s proverbial scholarship is 
seen throughout the book—in his dis- 
cussion of classical and modern phi- 
losophy, of therapeutic psychology and 
of art. What is also evident is his 
powerful historical sense. Not only 
does he illuminatingly show three 
periods of history as illustrations of 
the three types of anxiety but he 
makes valuable comments on the 
courage of the development of totali- 
tarianism and democracy. 

Using the idea of polarity, Tillich 
shows that the courage to be must be 
seen as a courage to be as oneself and 
a courage to be as a part. Their separa- 
tion, he shows, has meant disintegra- 
tion. Courage to be as a part leads to 
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loss of the self in collectivism and 
courage to be as oneself leads to loss 
of the world in existentialism. Thus 
we are brought to the close of the 
book where we are shown the way to 
a true courage to be which will in- 
clude both, and this is relation to 
‘God above God.’ 

Despite its value, however the book 
leaves one uneasy. Here then are some 
points of criticism. 1) In what sense 
can one speak of the ontological mean- 
ing of courage? Tillich seems to sug- 
gest that courage need not mean 
human courage. This is very dubious. 
2) Tillich too readily assumes that 
Spinoza exemplifies Jewish mysticism 
and not purely pantheism. 3) The 
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whole book depends on the meaning- 
fulness of the term ‘nonbeing,’ and it 
seems to us impossible to say that one 
can attach meaning to a hypostatiza- 
tion of a negation. 4) The thesis of 
the book is a tautology . Courage is 
defined as ontological and is then said 
to be ultimately derived from God, 
being-itself. And even if this is not 
a tautology how does it leave room 
for the autonomy of ethics? If we 
can deduce ethical concepts from our 
ontological assertions then they are 
surely not sui generis. And this is what 
seems most clear about ethics—that 
statements of ‘ought’ can never be 
reduced to statements of “is.” Courage 
thus becomes purely knowledge. 

J. HEywoop THomMas 


Biblical Authority For Today, Edited 
by Alan Richardson and Wolfgang 
Schweitzer. Philadelphia, 1952, 
Westminster Press. 


This volume is one of the best that 
can be recommended for an under- 
standing of contemporary thinking 
concerning the authority of the Bible 
and concerning many problems on the 
borderline between Biblical scholar- 
ship and systematic theology. It is 
a symposium but it is one of the finest 
products of the kind of collaboration 
between scholars representing different 
confessions and countries which has 
been encouraged in recent years by 
the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches. Several cconfer- 
ences preceded the writing of the 
volume and the chapters were circu- 
lated and in many cases re-written by 
the authors after criticism. 

The volume was initiated because of 
the desire of the Churches for more 
direct guidance than they had been 
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The Christian Approach to Culture 


Emile Cailliet 


A penetrating and constructive dis- 
cussion of the schism between faith and 
our secular culture—its cause, effect, and 
remedy. 


THE CONTENTS 
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getting from the Biblical scholars con- 
cerning the social problems with which 
they were so much concerned. Paran- 
thetically it may be well to point out 
that this concern for “social action” 
pervades the World Council of 
Churches and even Biblical scholars 
were brought together with that in- 
terest in the forefront. This volume 
does have several helpful chapters at 
the end on the social implications of 
the Biblical faith, especially the one 
by Professor Walther Eichrodt on “the 
question of property in the light of 
the Old Testament.” However, when 
these scholars began their process of 
thinking together about these social 
issues, they found that they were 
driven back to prior questions con- 
cerning the fundamental nature of the 
Bible and its authority and concerning 
the principles governing its interpre- 
tation in the Church. As a result 
most of the book is devoted to these 
prior questions. 

The range of thought that one finds 
in this book would help any reader to 
understand the present theological 
situation in the ecumenical commun- 
ity. One chapter by Dr. Wolfgang 
Schweitzer would help in an under- 
standing of the various types of 
thought represented. There are two 
Eastern Orthodox chapters, one by 
Father Florovsky. Among Protestants 
the range of thought is marked at one 
end by Dean Clarence Craig and at 
the other by several Reformed and 
Lutheran theologians from the Euro- 
pean continent. There is no Funda- 
mentalism in the book. As a whole 
the book presupposes the necessity of 
historical criticism of the Bible. As 
a whole the book is opposed to any 
form of Biblical legalism which draws 
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from Biblical episodes or texts rigid 
norms for contemporary social life. 
Professor Prenter, for example, says: 
“The Bible does not contain any di- 
rect political and social instructions 
which are immediately applicable and 
which absolve the human reason from 
its normal task of finding solutions 
for these difficult problems.” I think 
that all the writers would agree with 
that statement. 

One presupposition which is shared 
by all writers is that there is such a 
thing as “Biblical theology” which is 
more than a history of the religious 
ideas of the Bible for it is based upon 
the faith that the Bible as a whole is 
a record of the history of God’s work 
of revelation and salvation. The Bible 
is about what God has done and there- 
for underlying all the diversity in it 
there is a basic unity. The writers 
differ in the way they understand the 
unity of the Bible and in the degree 
of importance that they attach to 
the diversity. The most extreme form 
of what is called a “Christological” in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament 
which regards the Old Testament as 
a book about Christ in all of its parts 
is not represented in this book. The 
chapter by Professor John Marsh some- 
times comes close to that view. There 
is a very strong protest against it in 
the chapter by Professor Ernest 
Wright who develops a “Trinitarian” 
conception of Biblical interpretation. 
According to this view we can see 
God at work in different ways in 
the Old and the New Testament but 
it is the same God, and the full mean- 
ing of what he has done can only be 
understood in the light of the reve- 
lation in Christ. However, nothing in 
the Old Testament has to be forced 
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into a pattern through the use of 
Christological allegory or typology. 

The chapter by Professor Muilen- 
burg is in harmony with this position 
of Professor Wright. I think that 
anyone who is troubled about this 
whole dispute about the unity of the 
Bible and who fears that it will under- 
mine honest critical scholarship will 
find this chapter by Professor Muilen- 
burg more helpful than any other in 
the volume. He sees the Bible as a 
unity in the light of the one divine 
purpose which is revealed in it and 
he sees the chief expression of this 
divine purpose in the covenant rela- 
tionship between God and Israel. This 
covenant relationship in the Old Testa- 
ment is fulfilled by Christ and as 
Christians we only know its full mean- 
ing in the light of the Christian reve- 
lation. Professor Muilenburg always 
sees the danger that those who make 
such affirmations will abandon the 
effort to understand the Old Testa- 
ment on its own terms. He is insis- 
tent that, whatever the theologians 
do, they must take history seriously 
and they must do “full justice to the 
sense and intent of the original 
writer.” One of the most significant 
differences in Christian theology to- 
day is between those who are rigorous 
in adhering to the method of Muilen- 
burg and Wright and those who are 
inclined to take theological short cuts 
in making the Old Testament a Chris- 
tian book. Most of the authors in this 
volume would agree in principle with 
Muilenburg and Wright (Dean Craig 
is even more emphatic) but there are 
several who differ in emphasis and 
nuance of interpretation and who are 
much tempted by the opposite view. 
This reflects the present theological 
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situation. There is no issue which 
causes more perplexity when Chris- 
tians from Europe and America meet. 

JoHN C. BENNETT 


The Realm of Redemption; Studies in 
the Doctrine of the Nature of the 
Church in Contemporary Protestant 
Theology, by J. Robert Nelson. Wil- 
son & Follett Co., Cloister Press, 
Chicago, 1952. XVI + 251 pp., 
$4.00. 


Since the time when Linton pub- 
lished his book on the aspects of the 
Church in the theological literature 
from 1880 to 1930, many works have 
appeared in the field of ecclesiology. 
During the last twenty years, indeed 
—and this in direct relation with the 
development of the ecumenical move- 
ment—the ecclesiological problems re- 
tained still more the attention of the 
theologians than in the beginning of 
this century. The best evidence for 
this revival of ecclesiology is that, 
since the publishing of the book of 
Dr. Nelson, two so important and all 
together so opposite works as Emil 
Brunner’s “The Misunderstanding of 
the Church” and “L’institution et 
lévénement” (a stimulant and re- 
markable study which will be trans- 
lated into English very soon) by 
Jean-Louis Leuba have been written. 

The book of Dr. Nelson, now Sec- 
retary-elect of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, comes in the very nick of 
time. In surveying “the doctrine—one 
ought to say more exactly: the doc- 
trines—of the nature of the Church 
in contemporary protestant theology,” 
it appears as a necessary complement 
to the now classic work of Linton. 
Divided into eight chapters, it con- 














siders the problems raised by the ori- 
gins of the Church (chap. 1), its 
relations with the Holy Spirit (chap. 
2), with Christ (chap. 3) and with 
the Word of God (chap. 4), its sacra- 
ments and its ministry (chap. 5), its 
redeeming réle (chap. 6), its unity 
(chap. 7) and its connection with 
eschatology (chap. 8). 

Widely informed on his subject, the 
author takes up, on the one hand, the 
divergences which exist to-day in the 
field of ecclesiology. Without bending 
the conflicting opinions, he would 
have been able perhaps to show them 
in a more apprehensible way if he had 
sorted them out more often under the 
categories of “protestant” and “‘catho- 
lic” ecclesiology which were recog- 
nized even in Protestantism by the 
Amsterdam Assembly. Dr. Nelson, oa 
the other hand, shows the points on 
which an agreement between theolo- 
gians has become effective during the 
last years. Among these points, the 
most characteristic are certainly that: 
1. “the Church cannot be understood 
without an appreciation of the belief 
of the Jews that they were the people 
of God” (p. 4) and, as a corollarv, 
that “the meaning of ekklésia in the 
New Testament is based firmly upon 
the Old Testament gahél” (p. 7); 2. 
Jesus desired “to have a community 
of believers following Him” (p. 26); 
3. “the Church must discover once 
more the meaning of the Spirit for its 
corporate life” (p. 58); 4. against a 
purely individual religion, “the koind- 
nia idea” has its place “in Christian 
thought and practice” (p. 60); 5. 
“the Body in Ephesians and probably 
in Colossians” must be regarded “‘as 
the literal Body of Jesus Christ” (p. 
83); 6. the Word of God has a “pri- 
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mary importance” (p. 106) for the 
Church; 7. the “doctrine of salvation 
in the fellowship of the Church” is to 
be preferred to that of “salvation in 
isolation” (p. 184); 8. “the Church 
is fundamentally and constitutionally 
a unity” (p. 200); 9. a “rich deposit 
of eschatological ideas” permeated “‘the 
religious atmosphere of the first-cen- 
tury Church” (p. 211); and 10. “the 
Church is not the completed King- 
dom of God” (p. 234). So common 
as they can seem, these points are of 
the greatest importance. Without 
yielding to a misleading optimism, 
one can rightfully consider them as 
the source of a joy which a certain 
academic reservation sometimes veils 
in the book of Dr. Nelson. These 
points of agreement constitute indeed 
the beginning in Protestantism of a 
new consensus of understanding of 
the Church, as justly remarked the 
Roman scholar F. M. Braun in his 
study “Aspects nouveaux du probléme 
de l’Eglise.” 

Upon the whole, and notwithstand- 
ing certain inexplicable gaps (it is 
impossible to understand, for example, 
that the author in his last chapter — 
and this in limiting his observations 
to the booklet ‘“Kénigsherrschaft 
Christi und Kirche im Neuen Testa- 
ment” and in omitting the correctives 
given in “Christ and Time” to the 
Barth’s eschatology — writes that the 
eschatological ideas of Cullmann are 
“perfectly consonant with the thought 
of Barth”), the work ot Dr. Nelson 
is, according to the wish of the author, 
a useful “synopsis of the foremost 
and beliefs concerning the 
Church which are now current.” 

RicHARD A. STAUFFER 
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The Misunderstanding 
of the Church 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Dr. Brunner argues that the true 
Church—the ecclesid of the New Testament—has been wrong- 
ly identified with the “churches” as we know them today. 
He shows why the future of the Christian Church depends 
on its return to the true ecclesia as a community of persons 
in Christ. $2.50 


Design for 
Christian Living 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. Edited by DONALD G. 
KERR. A book of 32 sermons chosen by his son from several 
thousand preached by the late Hugh Thomson Kerr as 
pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. 
They provide stimulus for the thought and preaching of the 
minister, and a basis for a living Christian faith for all seek- 
ing instruction and guidance. $2.50 


The Bible 
in Pastoral Care 


By WAYNE E. OATES. How ministers and others con- 
cerned with counseling can use the Bible as a positive force 
... a “pastoral” use of the Bible for the spiritual guidance 
and comfort of man, as opposed to the “penal” method of 
wielding it as a threat to enforce moral behavior. With a 
helpful bibliography and a list of schools where pastoral 
counseling is taught. $2.50 





At all bookstores, WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 7 
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Man’s Search for Himself, by Rollo 
May. Norton, New York, 1953. 281 
pp. $3.50. 


Rollo May (UTS ’38) is unques- 
tionably one of the most helpful 
writers today in the field of counseling 
and psychotherapy. Following what 
might be called “introductory” books, 
The Art of Counseling and Springs of 
Creative Living, he produced an im- 
portant piece of inter-disciplinary re- 
search in The Meaning of Anxicty. 
Man’s Search for Himself presupposes 
the point of view which has been un- 
folding in these earlier volumes, and 
carries it much further. The result 
is about as effective as a book can be 
in indicating how a person can enhance 
his personal development. It makes 
absolutely no concessions (praise the 
Lord) to superficial solutions, quasi- 
mechanistic approaches and cheap 
promises. In fact, the author shows 
by implication how the desire to get 
straightened out in ten easy lessons, 
by means of “adjustment,” “faith,” 
or any other magically employed for- 
mula, fits right into the disease which 
is supposedly to be cured. 

By an astute use of material drawn 
from tragic drama, the Bible, and 
philosophy, as well as from contem- 
porary psychotherapeutic literature 
and his own counseling experience, Dr. 
May succeeds in drawing a solid and 
recognizable portrait of modern man, 
his maladies and possibilities. His style 
is eminently readable without being 
watered-down, and he conveys some 
difficult and profound thoughts with- 
out becoming either technical or con- 
descending. If some Union Seminary 
students, or if some of Dr. May’s fel- 
low-alumni, feel that many of his 
ideas are familiar to them, they may 


well rejoice in the fact that his book 
will reach many readers who never 
look at theological literature. 

One especially notable feature is the 
fact that the author devotes three 
times as much space to solutions as to 
diagnosis, thus reversing the usual dis- 
tribution of attention and energy. The 
diagnostic part focuses upon loneliness, 
anxiety and estrangement (from na- 
ture, society, self and ultimate mean- 
ing); and despite the familiarity of 
these topics, it deals with all of them 
in a fresh and penetrating manner. 
The therapeutic part illuminates the 
meaning of the uniqueness of the self, 
the struggle to overcome neurotic de- 
pendence, the nature of psychological 
and spiritual freedom, the develop- 
ment of a creative conscience and ef- 
fective religious living; and it puts 
the whole argument into final perspec- 
tive through a reinterpretation of 
“love” and “eternity.” 

Probably many readers of this re- 
view will wish that the author had 
made his theological orientation more 
explicit, for there can be no doubt 
that it lies behind his entire view of 
human life. Specifically some may feel 
that his discussions of guilt and of the 
content of faith are bound to be in- 
complete until he comes to terms more 
directly with doctrinal questions. But 
the book should be judged in the light 
ef the advance it makes over most 
literature in its own field, instead of 
in terms of what it fails to do in con- 
nection with another field. The sub- 
stance if it critique of modern society 
amd of its affirmations concerning 
human redeemability are of a sort 
which Christians ought to be able to 
share, though many unfortunately do 
not, either in thought or in practice. 








THE UNFINISHED 
REFORMATION 


by Charles Clayton Morrison 


“One of the most important voyages 
of discovery into the still only partially 
explored world of ecumenical thought. 
It strikes out on new lines—new, that 
is, to what has become a somewhat 
routinized debate on church unity.” 

—THEODORE O. WEDEL 


WHAT PRESENT-DAY 
THEOLOGIANS 
ARE THINKING 


by Daniel Day Williams 
Four fundamental issues of modern 
theology—the authority of the Bible, 


the basis of Christian ethics, the mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ, and the nature of 


THE BEATITUDES 


by Hugh Martin 
“Like everything Mr. Martin writes, 


this is tops! It is written in an easy 
style, and yet is in full contact with 


HENRY DRUMMOND: 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited and with the story 
of his life 
by James W. Kennedy 


THE FUNERAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited and compiled 
by Charles L. Wallis 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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“Let me thank you heartily for the 
chance to read this clarifying and co- 
gent book of Dr. Morrison’s. His long 
journalistic experience has developed 
in him the skill to state issues with 
lucidity, and his familiarity with the 
American mind enables him to express 
what millions of Christians in this 
country feel about the ecumenical 
movement.”"—HENRY SLOANE 
COFFIN. $3.00 


the Church—provide a basis for the 
analysis and interpretation of the 
thinking of major, contemporary the- 
ologians including: Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Paul Ramsey, Paul Tillich, Nels Ferré 
Donald Baillie, and Karl Barth. 

“Here, in five tightly-packed and fast- 
moving chapters, is the most useful 
survey of current theological work 
available at the present time.” 

—ROGER HAZELTON. $2.00 


modern scholarly research. I believe 
the book will help many readers to a 
fuller understanding of the Beatitudes, 
not only from a literary and historical 
point of view but also from that of 
spiritual and devotional study.” 

—FREDERICK C. GRANT $1.00 


Henry Drummond was one of the most 
appealing and influential Christians of 
the late 19th century. Remembered 
largely today as the author of THE 
GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD, this combined biography- 
anthology reintroduces us to the win- 
ning personality and excellent writ- 
ings, lectures and addresses of one 
who has been called a “Protestant 
Pascal.” .00 


A complete source book for the Chris- 
tian funeral containing: 
* a treasury of sermons and funeral 
addresses by 87 outstanding 
— 

ve complete representative services 
copious selections of opening sen- 
tences, scriptures, hymn suggestions 
and benedictions 
an anthology of funeral poems. 
a sheaf of funeral prayers 
a section on professional conduct 
six indexes $3. 








Having effectively warned against all 
forms of slavery (including religious) 
in this book, the next step in Rollo 
May’s development would seem to me 
to be a further consideration of sound 
forms of dependence upon “commun- 
ity” and divine grace. 

Davin E. RoBERTs 


A Faith For Tough Times, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Har- 
per Brothers, Publishers, 1952. 128 
pp-, $1.75. 


The three lectures contained in this 
tiny volume were delivered at the 
Pacific School of Religion in February, 
1952. They present an effective state- 
ment of Dr. Fosdick’s view of the 
gospel vis-a-vis the threatening chaos 
of the present day. 

Throughout, there is a deliberate 
concentration on clear, hard facts, 
from the realistic assessment of the 
contemporary situation to the rational 
arguments for the validity of Chris- 
tian presuppositions. “The Eternal Is 
Real” is aimed at dispelling the des- 
pondency and cynicism which are 
bred by a world in which imperman- 
ence seems to dominate every area of 
life. “Vitality Is Mightier Than Size” 
attempts to undercut the awe of the 
colossal, which obscures the sources 
of power and control residing in ap- 
parently insignificant persons, events, 
and traditions. “Adequate Power Is 
Available” is the assertion of spiritual 
potentiality within human nature as 
the only possibility for endurance, 
courage, hope, and victory in the 
midst of trying experiences. The three 
add up to a reassuring affirmation of 
the worth-whileness of human exist- 
ence, for the restoration of rerspec- 
tive, the banishment of de«pair, and 
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the challenge to the Church of Christ. 
Dr. Fosdick is not exclusivistic in 
his view of the faith for men’s needs, 
nor does he rest the claim of Chris- 
tianity on the same theological basis as 
that of some other spokesmen. How- 
ever, he shows pragmatically and 
«carly that Christianity can be a 
stabilizing and saving faith for these 

cough times. 
Wm. NotrincHaM 


Church Work in the City, by Fred- 
erick A. Shippey. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
$4.50. 


The title of this book will bring a 
ray of hope to many a pastor, baffled 
and buffeted by the discouraging task 
of building an effective church in an 
urban setting. Perhaps it is Dr. Ship- 
pey’s failure to fulfill this wistful ex- 
pectation that leaves me in the end 
so dissatisfied with his book. From 
his wide experience with city church 
work he has drawn together an ad- 
mirable manual summarizing for the 
city pastor and denominational execu- 
tive the best of traditional church 
approaches. In his clear, vigorous style 
he introduces us to the values and 
methods of conducting a local church 
self-appraisal and a religious census. 
He then discusses the four major areas 
of city church work, presenting many 
helpful ideas. 

But in the end, there is little more 
here than an effort to improve our 
traditional church efforts in the city. 
And is it not abundantly clear to us 
all that this is not enough? Mr. Ship- 
pey hardly mentions such crucial 
problems as those presented by our vast 
slum communities, by the encroach- 
ment on our traditional churches 
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of minority groups, by the alienation 
of industrial workers from the church. 
The failure of the Protestant church 
to make an effective witness to urban 
America demands a new imperative, a 
new dynamic, a new understanding of 
the situation in which modern man in 
mass society is struggling to find the 
meaning of his existence. No tinker- 
ing with ecclesiastical machinery will 
enable the churches to overcome the 
gulf which has been created between 
those who preach the Gospel and the 
great pagan population of the city. 
G. W. WEBBER 


The Mystery of Love and Marriage — 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. n.d. (1952) 
145 pp. $2.00. 


This book is an introductory ex- 
ploration of the theological meaning 
of love and marriage. It is written 
chiefly from within the Anglican 
background and is directed toward a 
group of issues in regard to marriage 
which are felt more keenly perhaps in 
Anglican circles than elsewhere. But 
the principal contribution is of in- 
terest and value far beyond any one 
communion. The distinctive feature 
of the book is its exploration of the 
difference between the institutional 
and the ontological aspects of mar- 
riage. Studies of the institutional as- 
pect of marriage, divorce, remarriage, 
etc., are numerous; but studies of the 
ontological aspect of marriage have 
been extremely rare. This ontological 
aspect is explored by means of examin- 
ing the Biblical concept of “one flesh” 
as achieved in marriage, and especially 
as achived in sexual union. A consider- 
able part of the book is devoted to ex- 
amining Patristic and Anglican treat- 


. 

ments of love and marriage, which 
gives an air of pedantry to the book 
and tends to obscure the more dyna- 
mic features of the concept; but this 
impression is partly relieved by a fruit- 
ful use of recent concepts of “I-Thou” 
relationships. The issues to which this 
book is directed need careful re-exami- 
nation in Protestantism generally, and 
the book itself deserves reading by 
ministers who are seeking a deeper un- 
derstanding of the theological mean- 
ing of love and marital union. 

Lewis J. SHERRILL 


The Beatitudes, by Hugh Martin. 
New York: Harpers, 1953, 92 pp. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Martin, former editor of the 
British SCM Press, has written a book 
on the Beatitudes which is at once 
scholarly and popular. In his general 
introduction to them, and in his separ- 
ate discussion of each in turn (he 
uses Matthews version), he makes 
clear, but unabtrusive use of some of 
the best of New Testament scholar- 
ship. And at the same time, he writes 
in a very “easy” style (which, how- 
ever, is not facile), and provides a 
good number of very apt illustrations 
to drive his points home. 

In his general intruduction Dr. Mar- 
tin insists that the Beatitudes, and 
the Sermon in which they are found, 
are not to be taken as the purity of 
Jesus teaching distilled out of that 
baser substance, theology; rather the- 
ology is everywhere pre-supposed in 
the Beatitudes, and they are not to 
be understood without it. But later 
in the same section we find that Dr. 
Martin has separated his discussion of 
the Beatitudes as moral ideals (p.2) 
from his discussion of salvation by 
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“The Interpreter's Bible is well weighted and edged to be the 
indispensable tool of the biblical preacher, teacher, and student." 
—Chicago Theological Seminary Register. 


Now Ready — Volume X 
Corinthians e Galatians e Ephesians 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 


Volume X of Tue INnTERPRETER’s Biste illuminates the 
letters to the Christians at Corinth, in Galatia, and at Ephesus 
in the light of the best modern knowledge and the most com- 
petent biblical scholarship —- providing new understanding of 
Christianity’s early days and the life and work of the apostle 


Paul. 
The Writers of Volume X 


Crarence Tucker Craic, Dean, Drew Theological Seminary 
—Introduction and Exegesis of I’ Corinthians. 

Joun SuHort, Minister, St. George’s United Church, Toronto, 
Canada—E xposition of 1 Corinthians. 

Fioyp V. Fivson, Professor of New Testament Literature 
and History, McCormick Theological Seminary—ZJntroduction 
and Exegesis of II Corinthians. 

James Resp, former Minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
yong Eastbourne, Sussex, England—Evxposition of II Corin- 
thians 

Raymonp T. Stamm, Professor of New Testament Language, 
Literature, and Theology, Lutheran Thelogical Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania—ZJntroduction and Exegesis of Galatians. 

Oscar F. BLackwe.per, Minister, Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C.—E-xposition of Galatians. 

Francis W. Beare, Professor of New Testament Studies, 
Trinity College, Toronto, Canada—ZI ntreduction and Exegesis of 
Ephesians. 

Tueopore O. Wepet, President, House of Deputies, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church— Exposition of Ephesians. 


760 Pages @ 67%, x10 inches @ $8.75 


Continued Acclaim .. . 

“The sentiments expressed before have been only confirmed 
and intensified by the considerable use that has been made of 
those volumes.’’—Christian Century. 

“A ‘must’ library for everyone who would teach and expound 
the Gospel with intelligent understanding and faithfulness.””— 
National Council Outlook. 

* If you do not have the illustrated prospectus giving 
the complete story of The Interpreter’s Bible, your 
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faith alone (p. 26) without any ap- 
parent connection between them; and 
one cannot help wondering if he really 
sees the connection. Of the separate 
discussions on each of the Beatitudes, 
the best seem to be the two on 
Mourners, and The Meek. In the first 
Dr. Martin is careful to remove much 
sentimentality, pointing out that 
mourners are “blessed” only if they 
are “in Christ.” In the second, he 
distinguishes well between meckness 
and weakness. 

At the end of his book, Dr. Mar- 
tin has a section of excellent questions, 
which could be used to good advan- 
tage in discussions among students in 
colleges, or adults in churches. 

D. M. Parrott 


The Crisis in the Life of Jesus by E. F. 
Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1952, pp-, $2.75. 


One of the major difficulties in de- 
veloping a clear historical sketch of 
the life of Jesus lies in the fact that 
the Gospel records consist of loosely 
connected isolated incidents. Dr. Scott 
proposes an approach to this problem 
by focusing upon an apparently central 
incident in the life of Jesus and using 
it as the historical anchor point 
through which the independent units 
might be connected. The cleansing 
of the temple is the “crisis” which 
draws together all previous events of 
Jesus’ ministry and precipitates the 
events which led rapidly to his death. 
Therefore, both the preceding ministry 
of Jesus and his death may be under- 
stood in the significant light of this 
connecting link. 

If Dr. Scott’s thesis is correct, some 
rather startling results follow and not 
a few traditional pictures of Jesus are 


shattered. Our Lord’s primary purpose 
was not the enunciation of ethical 
principles, but the establishment of 
true worship. The whole ministry of 
Jesus, according to Dr. Scott, con- 
tained an implicit assertion of his own 
divine authority, which when directed 
against the temple was tantamount to 
blasphemy as well as rebellion. The 
death of Jesus was not an accidental 
fate which befell a pious teacher. 
Rather, Jesus himself, asserting his 
Messiahship, deliberately set in motion 
the sequence of events which ied to 
Calvary. 

Of course, Dr. Scott’s thesis cannot 
be taken as the magic key which un- 
locks all doors. Many points of the 
cumulative evidence rest upon tenu- 
ous ground and may not stand up 
under thorough investigation. Yet 
this is a fascinating book, full of fruit- 
ful and attractive suggestions for un- 
derstanding the mission and message of 
Jesus. 

RicHarD L. SCHEEF 


The Beginning and the End, by Nico- 
las Berdyaev. Harpers, N. Y. 1952. 
256 pp. $3.50. 


The greatness of Berdyaev’s contri- 
bution to religious, philosophical and 
ethical thought gives rise to a prob- 
lem in connection with the posthu- 
mous publication of manuscripts he 
left behind. Should they be brought 
out, in order that every aspect of his 
work may be made available? Or 
should they be withheld when they 
largely repeat ideas he has always ex- 
pressed more skillfully in books pub- 
lished during his life-time? The pres- 
ent volume raises these questions in a 
rather acute form. For it contains 
nothing new; on the contrary, it of- 
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fers a wearisome, almost obsessional, 
repitition of Berdyaev’s favorite theses, 
without clarifying his thought at 
those points which have always been 
most puzzling or objectionable to his 
readers. 

The main argument of the book is 
that the objective world has appeared 
as a result of the Fall; that the true 
noumenon is not any thing, but free- 
dom; that freedom is superior to Be- 
ing; that God did not create and does 
not govern this alien, objective world; 
that both creation and eschatology 
must be approached not by means of 
causal, cosmological, ontological or 
any other objective categories, but in 
terms of spirit as breaking into and 
finally overcoming this world. In con- 
nection with the development of his 
thesis, Berdyaev tosses out his often 
brilliant, often perverse, comments on 
a long list of thinkers. What he has to 
say about Kant, Hegel, Boehme, Plato, 
Nietzsche, Dostoievsky, St. Thomas, 
Heidegger and the others, is often 
valuable; but because these remarks are 
scattered all through the book, and 
because they are usually general, dis- 
organized and arbitrary, it is difficult 
to get one’s teeth into them. Occasion- 
ally the characteristic Berdyaev magic 
takes hold, and one has the exhilarat- 
ing feeling that through sheer original- 
ity and defiance he has managed to 
expose what is fundamentally wrong 
with all forms of determinism, mon- 
ism, collectivism, optimism, ecclesias- 
ticism, theodicy and orthodox Christ- 
ology. But then one goes back and 
scrutinizes the author’s own theses — 
meonic freedom, apothatic theology, 
etc. — only to realize that the per- 
spective from which these brilliant 
criticisms have been offered is for the 
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most part amorphous, incommunicable 
and incredible. 
Davip E. Roserts 


The Resurrection and the Life, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 60 pp. 
$1.00. 


Lord of All, by John Trevor Davies. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1953. 175 pp. $2.00. 


Sunday Evening Sermons, Edited by 
Alton M. Motter. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 191 pp. $2.00. 


Leslie Weatherhead and Trevor 
Davies, both British Congregational 
ministers, have each made a valuable 
contribution to the devotional litera- 
ture of the Church. Dr. Weatherhead 
deals with the certainty that Christ 
lives, and the significance of that fact 
for modern Christians. Dr. Davies in 
a series of twelve sermons discusses 
the meaning of the living Christ for 
modern Christians in terms of His 
complete demand and the reward of 
God’s grace. 

Forty-five years ago the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club was founded to 
provide an interdenominational fellow- 
ship to which leaders of every denomi- 
nation would be invited to come to 
preach the Gospel. Alton Motter, the 
Club’s present director, has edited the 
sermons of fifteen prominent church- 
men delivered before the Club in its 
1952 season. Martin Niemoeller’s ex- 
planation for his trip to Russia is of 
particular interest. Other contributors 
include Ralph W. Sockman, Liston 
Pope, Edwin Dahlberg, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Benjamin Mays, Angus Dun, 
and Elton Trueblood. 

Puivie J. RamMstap 








Henry Drummond: An Anthology, 
Edited by James W. Kennedy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
253 pp. $3.00. 


The flames of conflict between 
evangelical religion and scientific in- 
quiry have now nearly died out. Yet 
here and there one still finds an occa- 
sional spark among the ashes. In the 
days when many considered the two 
irreconcilable Henry Drummond was 
one of the most effective spokesman 
for their reconciliation. Prominent 
both as a natural scientist and an 
evangelical Christian preacher, Drum- 
mond still speaks words of wisdom to 
us more than half a century after his 
death. 

James Kennedy deserves our grati- 
tude for his work in bringing the 
nineteenth century Scotsman, Drum- 
mond, to us in this biography and an- 
thology which includes addresses on 


“The Contribution of Science to 
Christianity,” and to college students, 
his famous “Christmas Booklets,” 


containing the popular “The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” and his paper 
on “The New Evangelism.” The clos- 
ing section is given to a study of 
Drummond’s methods, his “spiritual 
diagnosis,” his “inquiry room,” and 
his development beyond Moody, with 
whom he was associated in his early 
evangelistic work in Scotland. 
Pur J. RaMSTAD 


Modern Poetry and the Christian 
Tradition by Amos N. Wilder. 
Scribner’s, N. Y., 1952, 284 pp., 
$3.00. 


Ignazio Silone’s augury: “The redis- 
covery of a Christian heritage in the 
revolution of our time remains the 
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most important gain that has been 
made in these last years for the con- 
science of our generation,” furnishes 
Dr. Wilder with the working text for 
his analysis, an analysis which discloses 
that the rediscovery of this Christian 
heritage is coming, not from within 
the canonical institutions of religion, 
but primarily from the uncanonical 
and the unconventional. Particularly, 
it is modern poetry on the deepest 
levels, viz., Eliot, Thompson, Auden, 
Thomas, Péguy, etc., which speaks in 
cur abnormal situation to contempo- 
rary man because the church, while 
it still bears witness to the Gospel, has 
lost contact and revelance to modern 
man. To a considerable degree the 
custody of the Christian heritage has 
passed over into the keeping of secu- 
larized groups and forces unordained 
except by the authenticity of their ut- 
terances, but the future of the Chris- 
tian heritage lies with two remnants, 
one from the church and the other 
from the world, both of which are 
converging to shape the Christianity 
of the future. 

Sam J. Muyais 


Religion in 20th Century America, by 
Herbert Wallace Schneider. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1952. 238 pp. $4.25. 


In addition ta the presence of such 
a provocative title and a fascinating 
subject matter, this book should also 
be of particular interest to the Semi- 
nary community because its author is 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion 
at Columbia University. His work is 
the latest contribution to the “Library 
of Congress Series in American civili- 
zation.” 
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The primary subject matter of the 
book according to the author is “re- 
ligious experience itself — not the 
American religious tradition, not the 
churches as social institutions, not the 
currents of philosophical theology, but 
the religious life.” Nevertheless, Dr. 
Schneider has written a thoroughly ob- 
jective survey of the whole American 
religious scene, which includes such 
aspects of the subject as follows: sta- 
bility and change in a time of great 
social upheaval; institutional recon- 
structions from within; the recon- 
struction of our moral ideas; theologi- 
cal trends; changing concepts of wor- 
ship; and the extraordinary “varieties 
of religious experience” which have 
become influential in American life 
since the excellent survey in 1900 by 
William James. If for the reason of 
his succinct analysis and critical com- 
mentary on the work of James alone, 
Dr. Schneider’s book is recommended. 
But in addition to this, it is illustrated 
by a number of varied and interesting 
excerpts from the religious literature 
of the last fifty years, graphs repre- 
senting socio-economic and denomina- 
tional distribution, and several pic- 
torial illustrations which demonstrate 
the latest phase of architectural 
emphasis. 

Aside from this wealth of informa- 
tive material, the two impressions 
which it left most indelibly upon this 
reader were: 1) that religion is defi- 
nitely here to stay, and 2) that its 
enemy is no longer the scientific criti- 
cism of the nineteenth. century but 
the secularist threat of the twentieth. 
If these be true, then the contribu- 
tions are important not so much for 
their originality as for the manner in 
which they are so adequately stated. 
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Futhermore, if they are true, then the 
book has caused to arise in the mind 
of this reviewer the paradoxical prob- 
lem of how “one of America’s biggest 
businesses” can combat secularism? 
THomas HorNeER 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons for 1953 by Earl L. Doug- 
lass. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 470 pp., 1952, $2.95. 


Mr. Douglass, again the author of 
this popular commentary, is a gradu- 
ate of this seminary in the class of 
1916. The author does well what he 
sets out to do. The book is obviously 
intended for teachers of adult classes 
using the International Sunday School 
Lessons and seeks to win the class over 
to a fairly traditional point of view. 
The lessons provide neat, logical, and 
convincing exposition of the text, the 
treatment being quite orthodox and 
Bible-centered. The language, empha- 
sis, and point of view are those of a 
preacher; the format is designed for 
easy study and usage; important state- 
ments are set off in bold face type; 
illustrations are often well-taken and 
interesting; and the section, “Hints to 
Teachers,” is sometimes the best part 
of each lesson. However, though few 
cliches and sterotypes are used, this 
reviewer found the wording and 
thought quite staid and lacking fresh- 
ness, and was bothered by questions 
at the end of each lesson that were 
not always related to the central idea 
under consideration. 

If the purpose of this book is to 
provide answers, then this book is very 
valuable for teachers too busy to ex- 
plore the basic materials for them- 
selves. But if adult Christian Educa- 





tions is primarily concerned with peo- 
ple, with helping them to understand 
themselves and their feelings, assisting 
them to face their lives, then this book 
is very inadequate. This is more a 
criticism of the International Sunday 
School Lessons than a criticism of Mr. 
Douglass’ book. It is high time for 
Christian Education to break with the 
inadequate traditional approach and 
find a way to deal with people where 


they are. We need an application of 
the newer insights of individualistic 
psychology and learning principles, 
and especially the help to be found in 
the new discipline of group dynamics. 
There is a real need for manuals and 
materials which will help churches and 
teachers searching for more effective 
teaching procedures on the adult level. 


Louis A. SAUNDERS 
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